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Mechi’s High Farming. 





One of the most interesting papers on agriculture which 
we have read for a long time, is I. J. Mecui’s account 
of the operations of his farm, a pampnlet of 44 pages, 
recently published in London. This distinguished agri- 
culturist, as most of our readers know, has attracted a 
great deal of public attention by the lavish expenditures 
he has bestowed in improving and enriching his land, to 
which he has thus imparted a degree of fertility, far 
in advance of that attained by ordinary British farming, 
his object being to reach that degree of high culture 
given to the best kitchen gardens. To enable the reader 
at once to judge of the extent of his enriching process, 
it may be stated that he paid in a single year for oil-cake 
and grain, to be consumed as food for stock for the in- 
crease of manure, a sum little short of eight thoasand 
dollars, his whole farm consisting of only 170 acres, of 
which 125 is his own land. The same year he bought 
stock for the same purpose, to an amount of more than 
three thousand dollars, and nearly seven hundred dollars 
worth of guano, phosphate of lime and chalk. A great 
deal of curiosity has been excited to know the footings 
of his balance sheet, at the end of the year—that is, 
whether he is losing or gaining by this bold and untried 
system. He has satisfied this curiosity in the pamphlet 
before us. 

His wheat crop of 72 acres, (including one field injured 
by blight) yielded an average of 36 bushels of marketable 
wheat per acre; twenty-seven and a half acres of pota- 
toes, ‘‘ only half acrop, having been injured by drouth,” 
afforded but 145 bushels per acre; ruta bagas produced 
18 tons, and mangold wurzels 32 tons per acre. Ten 
thousand dollars worth of meat and live stock were sold, 
the results of his system for manuring, although not pay- 
ing cost independently of the manure afforded. On the 
whole,taking into consideration the rapidly improving pro- 
cess the farm is undergoing, he regards the results as high- 
ly favorable,much more so than by ordinary cultivation. 


Leaving entirely out of the calculation the expendi- 
tures in the purchase of stock and food solely for the 
manufacture of manure, and the proceeds of the sales of 
meat and stock, his expenditures including rent, taxes, 
labor, purchased manures, interest, wear and tear, &c., 
are £1,064; hiscrops amount to £1,135, leaving a balance 
of £71 in his favor, although his root crops are not given 
at market but at consuming prices. For example, his 
mangold wurzels are placed at 6s. per ton, while he 
could have sold them at 9s. 6d. per ton, but in that case 





he would lose the manure made from their consumption. 
It is to be remembered also, that farming in England is 
at present quite a retrograde or down-hill business. Five 
thousand dollars product of a farm of 170 acres, with 
potates at 25 cents, wheat at $1.25 per bushel, and roots 
at $1.50 per ton, as these were sold, would be remarka- 
ble farming in this country. 

His accounts show that there was £10 worth of meat 
made, and £5 worth of grain produced, that is, over 
seventy dollars, for every acre on the farm. His neigh- 
bor assured him that he would sooner occupy such land 
at 40s. rent per acre, than to hold his own free of rent. 
Yet he affirms that when he first occupied the land, the 
roots grown were scarcely larger than apples, while now 
‘plenty of them weigh seventeen pounds each.” 

Some interesting facts are furnished, showing the per- 
manency of the improvements. He first began with 
‘‘ artificial manures,” (guano, &c.) which operated 
powerfully while the land was yet poor, but experience 
soon taught him that they were more costly than manure 
produced by feeding stock. The former acted imme. 
diately and were quickly expended; the latter were 
greatly superior in durability. Speaking of the reten 
tive tendency of clay soils, he remarks, ‘‘ So striking is 
this retentive tendency. that I have been able to distin- 
guish for five years, that portion of one of my fields which 
then received good manure, although the whole has been 
since farmed and manured alike. I could name similar 
instances, showing the difference for twelve years, but 
the most forcible evidence of good cultivation and ma- 
nure was the following:—Walking, before harvest, with 
a friend in his wheat-field, I was struck with the marked 
superiority of one corner, and asked for an explanation. 
“Oh!” said he,.‘‘ this portion was once a cottage gar- 
den.” ‘‘ How long ago?” ‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ I have 
known the field fifty years, and it was ten years before 
that time.” 

*¢ Some idea,” he adds, ‘‘ of the permanently improved 
condition of the clayey portion of my land may be formed 
when I tell you, that the yellow sub-soil would formerly 
be found in a four-inch plowing, but now a good digging 
in the furrows will fail to reveal it; and even at lower 
depths the pale bird-lime-like appearance is changed to 
a mellow and darker colored friability.” So much for 
drainage, cultivation, and manure! 

‘¢ It may be said that the land may be made too rich; 
but the experience of our gardeners must teach us that 
there is no fear of such a result for strong-growing grain 
and root crops; and we can guard against over-luxuriance 
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in our grain crops by thinner and later sowing, and by 
compression of the soil. To me it isa matter of aston- 
ishment that we do not apply gardening principles to our 
farms. It either arises from a want of capital or obscr- 
vation; and I am so struck tosee the cottager’s luxuriant 
garden abutting on the poverty-stricken field of the ex- 
tensive farmer—reading, as it were to its neighbor, a daily 
lecture on man’s prejudice and improvidence.” He re- 
marks in another place, that the fattening quality and 
density of the root crops have greatly increased with the 
density of his soil, and his wheat seldom weighs less than 
68 Ibs. per bushel. 

Farmers are usually aware of the advantages of drain- 
ing. But the following will benewtosome: ‘Although 
I lose some advantages by my personal absence, I farm 
at much less cost than the general run of farmers holding 
unimproved farms. The small number of horses I keep 
will prove this. For instance, owing to drainage, my 
land works one horse lighter, and I can plow at almost 
any time; while on undrained lands there are many idle 
days and weeks for the horses.” 

Some of the other economical arrangements are thus 
pointed out; ‘‘ My manure is carted at once from under 
the animals and plowed in, thusavoiding the double cart- 
ings, fillings, turning-over, and waste of the ordinary 
well-washed dung-heaps. Owing to the absence of fences,* 
and by the squareness of my ficlds, two horses always 
plow an acre per day; then, by steam-power, the grain 
is threshed as fast as it comes from the stack, instead of 
being barned and handled twice. By using Garrett’s 
horse-hoe, I can hoe better and deeper at one shilling per 
acre, than by the hand hoe at three shillings and sixpence. 


‘There are many other advantages arising from the 
removal of four and a half miles of fences; such as gain 
of space, ready drying and warming of the soil, &c., to 
say nothing of the benefit and saving resulting from being 
now able, owing to drainage. to fold my heavy land with 
sheep. 

‘Twice harrowing is now sufficient on my soil, where 
eight and ten times used to be occasionally required. 

‘‘Tt must not be forgotten that the valuation of my 
rental was raised last year three-fold, a pretty clear evi- 
dence of the benefits resulting from my improvements.” 

‘¢ Another important matter is the improvement of 
tenacious clays, by burning and carbonizing—the more 
foul and neglected the soil, the more grateful for the 
operation. I have converted our concave muddy lanes 
into convex dry ones, by burning some 2,000 cubic yards 
of their tenacious yellow clay shoulders, and removing 
it as brick dust to our ficlds, at a cost of 1s. per yard.” 


The remarks in this pamphlet on the condition of the 
agricultural laborers, strongly evince the humane feelings 
of the writer, and cannot but be read with interest by all 
those who regard human beings as of more value than 
sheep, or than fine, sleek, well-fed cattle. 

The following must prove highly flattering to such of 


* The reduction but not entire disuse of fences. We are informed 
that in some parts of England, sixty or seventy acre farms are divided 
into twenty-five fields, on an average of about two and a half acres 
each. “Imagine on such a farm, twenty-five gates to open, shut, 
and keep in repair, twenty-five squares of hedge rows and timber 
trees, eating up the poor farmer’s crops; and twenty-five squares of 
head-land to turn upon and destroy.”’ 


our own countrymen as have boasted long and loud of 
the achievements of McCormick’s reaper: ‘I shall 
always feel gratified (without vanity I hope) that the 
first trial in this country of what are called the Ameri- 
can reaping machines, was made on my farm. The 
pressure of necessity caused in America the development 
of Scottish ingenuity, for I have been informed that. Mr. 
McCormick is a Scotchman, after all.”!! Believing, as 
we have long done, that merit is much better than fame, 
and that every true patriot must desire that his country- 
men might possess real worth, rather than contend for 
notoriety, we forbear any comment, especially as there 
has been enough boasting over this machine to last us at 
least for half a century. 


wy 
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Richness of Milk. 


It is an interesting subject to dairymen and the breeders 
of cows, not only to know the quantity of milk afforded 
by single animals, but to ascertain the amount of butter 
yielded by a given quantity. The rigid accuracy of the 
common method with the lactometer is doubted by many ; 
and we greatly need careful experiments, instead of 
guess-work, for the determination of such questions as 
these, as well as the relative amount of cheese afforded 
under like circumstances. Farmers could then calculate 
with some degree of certainty, the relative as well as real 
profits, likely to result from either branch of the dairy 
business, with such animals, facilities, and markets, as 
they may possess. 

As a contribution towards this end, we furnish the fol- 
lowing statement which we have drawn from the recent 
proceedings of the Worcester (Mass.) Ag. Society, and 
added a few deductions. The experiments appear to 
have been conducted with care and precision. The first 
set of experiments were made in the first nine days of 
summer. 








Ibs. Milk. Butter. 
Ist COW, BaVe,........005 377. making 15 lbs. 15 oz. 
2d bint CORPO RS OE: 27 " 12 5 
3d MPS: }- Ba Been tees 254 si 13 10 
a 3+. | £eapiiabenos 360  «. e 2 
a SO Zoe eeeren 266 = 12 9 
. Se oe 299 a eS 
, PR RR Pe eee 205 ae 6 
De eS eRe eas 290 ” 13 6 


During the first nine days of autumn, the same cows 
afforded the following result :— 


Ibs. Milk. Butter. 
Ist COW, ZAVE,......+- eee 210 making 10 lbs. 14 oz. 
er pevenedioess 218 oa 8 10 
_ i ee 146 “ 7 7 
— "| eeneapunnare 395 9 8 
Bi SF 1  wanoncdecscs 33 oi 0 
«Sar CTT 235 rs 9 14 
a me  Seetegesnne 222 ae 8 
Ge 2 sp opetvenss 20) “ 12 0 


By simple calculation, we get the following number 
of pounds of milk, required for a pound of butter from 
each cow;— 

Ist of summer. 1st of autumn. 


Ist cow, required,..........0.- 23 Ibs. milk. 19 ibs. 
2d a Pee ReneS eS * 25 
3d cil i OR EE ER RE 19 = 20 
4th PS) te mapa aeiee 22 S 20 
5th pe OPE Ser ESI: 21 - 21 
6th Be TASTE Staal eae 22 i 24 
7th rio eyelets ea tededelanall 20 a: 18 
8th Fee re ie oes ae =. 17 


This isan average of 22 lbs. of milk for each pound 
of butter in summer, and 204 Ibs. in autumn. From 
these results it appears that the common opinion that 





autumn milk is much richer in butter iserroncous. Some 
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degree of uncertainty may exist in consequence of differ- 
ing circumstances under which the trials were made. We 
are not informed whether the difference in the richness of 
the milk was owing to any marked difference in breed ; 
indeed we infer that all were mostly of ‘‘ native” blood, 
or in other words made up of that inextricable mixture 
of sorts which can never be traced to its origin. The 
results given indicate much uniformity in quality, much 
more so than is found in different distinct breeds experi- 
mented upon in England. Accordihg to Henry Colman, 
the following results in richness were obtained on a farm 
near Liverpool:— 


Yorkshire and common cows,..........+: 8 per cent. 
Pe Ee CE EC Pe ee 15. 
I nitpiyecgestheatn eis aeasenk . 23s 


That is, the Alderneys afforded three times the butter 
made from an equal portion of milk from Yorkshires. 
Thomas Bates furnished the following minutes of his own 
experiments :— 


1 quart milk, by so sr produced,. . 
Half bred Durham, ...........- 
average of Short- horns,. . coo A - 


Of some select or extra stock, the following was the 
result :— 


ot sa butter. 


“ 


1 quart milk, Short-horis, produced,......... 2} oz. butter. 
West Highiatiders, bv ctveseiees 2: 
sus half-bred Durham,............+ 2: 


Thus, we perceive, that by selection, the different 
breeds afforded a very nearly equal degree of richness 
in this instance. We are certainly in great need of fur- 
ther experiments to determine whether there is a marked 
and uniform difference characteristic of each breed, or 
whether good and bad are not to be found equally in all. 
In either case, the determination of the quality of milk 
given by single animals would be of great practical value. 


~ 
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Maple Sugar and Molasses. 





With the annexed communication, we received, from 
the unknown author, a dozen pounds of maple sugar, 
fully equal in quality to any unrefined sugar we have 
ever seen. The remarks in relation to premiums on 
maple sugar, are worthy the consideration of Agricul- 
tural Societies. Eps. 

Eps. Cuttivator—I send you a sample of maple 
sugar, and my manner of making the same. Great care 
is taken to keep every thing pertaiping to the manufac- 
turing of this article, sweet and clean. The sap is care- 
fuliy strained before boiling; the syrup is taken out of 
the pans, and allowed to stand 12 hours, when it is care- 
fully poured off from the setlings and strained. Two 
quarts of sweet milk are stirred intosyrup that will make 
about one hundred pounds of sugar. It is then put over 
a slow fire, and heat to the boiling point, when the scum 
is taken off and it is again strained into another kettle, 
and boiled down sufficiently hard not to drain when 
caked. 

My boiling apparatus is taken from the Cultivator, new 
series, vol. 1, p. 22, excepting the wall to prevent the 
cold air from striking the sides of the pans. Great care 
should be taken to not have the sides of pans or kettles 
heated so as to scorch or burn the sugar, as there is 
where the dark color and bad taste is given to most of 
our sugar,—a taste which many think is peculiar to the 
maple, and can only be avoided by draining, dissolving, 





clarifying, &c. Now I think, could our sap be converted 
into sugar by one process, without being in any way 
adulterated, it would be almost equal in texture, and far 
superior in taste, to our best refined sugar. 

I notice in awarding premiums on the best manufac. 
tured maple sugar, that the awards are given on sugars 
that have gone through the best process of refining after 
being made; it matters not of what quality the sugar 
may be in the first place; it may be made in the most 
slovenly and dirty manner, and be burnt black and bitter 
into the bargain; if the maker by some process makes 
it white and nice after that—no matter if the sugar 
loses the taste and flavor which is peculiar to the maple, 
and makes it more valuable than the cane, or what the 
loss or cost may be—he is sure to get the first pre- 
mium, in preference to a well manufactured article. Now 
I think there ought to be-a distinction made between the 
best manufactured, and the best refined sugar. I do not 
think a man is entitled to the first premium, because he 
can take fifty pounds of sugar and refine it down to 
twenty-five pounds, although it may be equal to our best 
refined sugar. The object in awarding premiums, I take 
it, is to encourage improvements in the manufacturing 
of this article for culinary purposes; and I give it as my 
opinion that the well manufactured article, is worth 
more, pound for pound, than the refined one; therefore 
should be entitled to the first premium. 

To make this sugar into syrup for the table—put two 
pounds of sugar (cut or broken into pieces,) into a tin 
basin, add one-third of a quart of water—put it on to a 
stove, where it will soon dissolve. When dissolved it 
should be made to boil. If too much water is put in, it 
should be boiled down so that when cool it will be about 
as thick as good honey. Syrup made in this way, will 
be found to be as good as when first made new from the 
sap. E.B. 

P.S. The sugar I send you, is a fair sample of three 
thousand pounds made from our works. 


ae 
~-@oe 


Vatvue or Green-Hovuses to Invatips.—Dr. A. H. 
Srevens, of Astoria, N. Y., long so eminent in his pro- 
fession, furnishes the following interesting fact to the Hor- 
ticulturist. ‘* Having for many years suffered from a 
pulmonary complaint, I am led to avail. myself of your 
Journal, to offer some observations on a subject lying 
mid-way between our respective callings. Some ten or 
twelve years since, in visiting the green-house of Mr. 
Niblo, then my neighbor in Broadway, during the win- 
ter, I found the atmosphere exceedingly congenial. It 
abated my cough, rendered the expectoration loose and 
easy. softened the skin, and induced a comfortable state 
of feeling, approaching to exhiliration. Wishing to have 
such an atmosphere at command, I constructed a cold 
grapery, in which, whenever it has been convenient, I 
have passed the hours of reading and study. The cli- 
mate of a cold green-house, in a sunny day of the winter 
or spring, is a Florida climate, and is entirely different 
from that of an artificially heated atmosphere, I ven- 
ture to recommend it under most circumstances, to pul- 


monary invalids, in preference to the more expensive 
plan of removal to the south, involving, as it does, much 
discomfiture, interruption of business, hazardous expo- 
sure, and entire separation from friends.” 
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Notes of a Tour in Frrance.--No. 2. 





The National Agricultural School of Grignon, being 
within a few miles of Wideville, where I was staying, I 
drove over one fine morning to see it. This is one of the 
most flourishing of the several government institutions 
that have been established -of late years, in France; and 
it is only within a comparatively short time that the im- 
portance of these schools has been acknowledged by the 
government; but no sooner was it fairly convinced of the 
fact, than, with the usual promptitude of royal proceed- 
jngs, several of them were founded in the various depart- 
ments, and liberally endowed. They have been conducted 
with entire success, and yearly send forth a number of 
scientific and practical farmers to diffuse the information 
they have obtained throughout the land, besides con- 
tributing to the experimental and theoretical progress of 
the science itself. M. Bellat, the director of the estab- 
lishment, is most admirably fitted for the important post 
he occupies. Being devotedly fond of the pursuit, his 
whole mind and energies are given to it, and the pros- 
perous state of the school shows with what good result. 
He has traveled and studied the agriculture of foreign 
countries, and is thus enabled to adopt everything that is 
appropriate tohisown. M. Bellat informed me that their 
graduates had already spread themselves over the four 
quarters of the globe—one was near Constantinople, over- 
seeing an establishment of the Sultan’s—another was in 
Asia Minor—two were in the United States, and M. 
Pichat, the able director of the Rambouillet flock, was 
himself a graduate. Such results were most gratifying 
proofs of the advantages of these institutions. 

The farm consists of about three hundred acres under 
very high cultivation, and was formerly an estate belong- 
ing to a noble family, and the Chateau or mansion house, 
a fine old building of the time of Louis XIII, is still 
standing, and contains the dormitories of the students, 
lecture rooms, &c. &c. I was told it needed repairs ex- 
ceedingly, so much so that visitors were not now admit- 
ted. The farm buildings are very large and commodious 
and directly adjoining the Chateau; the first of these was 
the cow stables, a long range of well ventilated stone 
buildings, with a row of wide stalls running the whole 
length of one side, and a broad alley behind them. About 
a hundred cows are kept for their milk, which is taken 
to Paris; it sells at the stables for about seven cents a 
gallon. The cows are mostly of the dun Swiss breed, 
sometimes crossed with the Durham ; they are very large, 
and generally yield abundance of milk, but must be great 
consumers; when dried off they feed kindly. Over cach 
stall was a printed label. with the name and age of the 
cow and the quantity of milk she gave per day. The 
half dozen bulls I saw did not strike me as anything re- 
markable, and were decidedly deficient in handling. 

The Director has great faith in Guenon’s theory of 
‘‘ Escutcheons,” as signs of the milking property, and 
told me that in selecting cows, he always had reference 
toit,and usually found it correct. This testimony, coming 
as it does from a man of such large experience, enjoying 
such ample opportunity of testing it, should go far to 
give credit to a theory, which, if it be correct, is all im- 
portant to dairymen. My own experience and observa- 
tion would decidedly favor the theory, not perhaps in all 


its minutia, or to the whole extent claimed by its author. 
I found that a careful register was kept of the course 
of breeding pursued, as well as of the various experi- 
ments in this little understood science. and an annual 
report drawn up. 

We next went to the pig-sties, and found the swinish 
multitude in great force, of every breed and variety; 
numerous crosses had been tried, but without any striking 
results. The English breed appeared to be the favorites, 
and amongst these I observed some rather inferior look- 
ing Berkshires. The buildings and arrangements for 
them were convenient, but without novelty. 

I was more disappointed in the sheep than in any other 
of the stock; they are by no means worthy of the es- 
tablishment ; nor wasI surprised when I found that the 
Director had been seized with the English mania, so pre- 
valent here of late, and had been trying crosses of the 
South-Down, the Dishley and the New Kent breeds on 
the Merinoes, in nearly all cases using Merino ewes; the 
results, in my opinion, are unsatisfactory. The charac- 
teristics of the two latter breeds especially, being so 
widely different from those of the Merino that they have 
not amalgamated well; the progeny is uneven, inclining 
decidedly to one side or the other, and inferior to either 
parent; with the South Downs the cross was more suc- 
cessful; but I regretted to see so mixed a flock, where I 
had expected to find good specimens of the true French 
Merinos. M. Bellat said, in answer to my remarks, 
that fine wool was not paying well, and that the people 
wanted food rather than clothing. These considerations 
had led to the experiments with which he seemed satis- 
fied, and he still hoped to combine the excellencies of 
mutton sheep, with a sufficiently fine fleece to insure an 
almost double profit from the one animal. 


The system pursued here of feeding and of registering 
consumption and production, was admirable; every ani- 
mal or set of animals is numbered, and a separate ac- 
count kept with each—(this is done by the students as 
part of their duty.) At the doors of the buildings are 
tables, giving the quantity, quality, and price of the food 
consumed per head daily, with averages, estimates, &c., 
and in the fattening houses the weekly and monthly in- 
crease in weight, was added. These tables are renewed 
and altered as often as changes are made. The calcula. 
tions are very close, and probably as accurate as they 
will admit of. The many difficulties of carrying out ex- 
periments of this kind are only to be known by actual 
trial. 


The root cellars were quite novel in their construction, 
being a series of tunnels excavated in a high bank of cal- 
careous tufa, which from its close texture, required no 
arching of masonry, they were about eight feet high by as 
many broad, and fifty or sixty indepth; at the further end 
was a shaft or chimney ascending into the open air for 
ventilation; the floor was rammed hard and smooth, al- 
lowing carts easily to back in and readily unload ; a space 
is always left above the roots, immediately under the 
roof, and in mild weather by opening the doors a current 
of air passes the whole length of the tunnel, giving a 
perfect ventilation through the chimneys, and thus making 
it easy to preserve the roots at the required temperature. 





The crop of mangel wurzel is very large, as the cows 
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are fed principally on them during the spring, for which 
purpose they are cut into slices by rather a rude machine. 
Indeed all their implements struck me as very coarse 
and ill made, and I was surprised to see such excellent 
work with such poor tools. The plows are very heavy 
clumsy affairs, with a short beam inclined very much up- 
wards, resting on a train of two wheels, with cumbrous 
machinery for adjusting the depth of the furrows, by 
raising or lowering the beam; yet I saw admirable work 
done by these plows, on even rough land! I will here 
remark that at Grignon they were trying an American 
side-hill plow, that had been sent out by Mr. Taintor, 
and its simplicity and effectiveness was much admired. 

In the stables were about twenty-five strong Norman 
horses, mostly mares, these animals being used as breed- 
ers besides performing the work of the farm; here, as 
in many parts of France, the stablemen, cowherds, and 
shepherds, always occupy .a sort of birth or “‘ bunk” in 
the houses of their respective charges, which are thus 
never left alone, and to this fact may be attributed, espe- 
cially in sheep, the few losses by accidents, &c., that are 
so usual in large establishments where this precaution is 
not taken. 

Belonging to this institution is an extensive and well 
stocked garden, in which horticulture is especially taught 
as a necessary adjunct to its sister science. A mulberry 
plantation and silk-house form part of the establishments, 
the culture of silks being included in the course of in- 
struction, as in the southern parts of France it is an im- 
portant. branch of industry. 

The greater portion of the labor on this farm is done 
by the students, who have also to attend the regular 
lectures, recitations, and other instruction in the various 
and numerous sciences related to Agriculture. There 
were at this time about an hundred pupils, all wearing a 
sort of uniform (as is the invariable custom of schools 
in this military nation) of a short blue frock or ‘‘ blouse,” 
which is also the regular agricultural dress, even of the 
gentlemen farmers of that country. F.M.R. Morris, 
Otsego co., N. Y., April 2, 1852. 
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Culture of Tomatoes. 





Messrs. Epirors—I wish to say a few words about 
growing tomatoes, which I think would be worth publish- 
ing, if it has not appeared before this from some other 
source. We hear people talk about planting tomatoes 
in sandy ground, that is not very rich, for the reason that 
they run all to vines and produce nofruit. Now my plan 
is to plant the seed in good rich ground, and allow them 
to grow until they have made two, three or four shoots 
from the stalk—after which, prune all the side shoots 
that come out, and follow this plan all through the season, 
every three or four days, and let the vines grow the full 
length, never pinching off the ends. In this way I can 
raise earlier and better tomatoes than by any other plan, 
and also a great many more of them. It is necessary to 
stake the vines up to keep them off the ground, and they 
will then grow from seven to nine feet long, with large 
bunches of tomatoes at the ends of the vines. Some of 


my neighbors have tried this plan and pronounce it far 
superior to every other. 
April 22, 1852. 


J. W.Cuvure. Schenectady, 





Culture of Strawberries. 


Eps. Cuttivator—I do not know that the subject mat- 
ter of my communication will appear sufficiently impor- 
tant for insertion in your Journal; but as it appears 
‘* quite a wonder” to me, I give you the narration. 

I purchased last spring, for the purpose of agricultural 
experiment, a couple of acres on Division Avenue, 
Brooklyn, at $1,000 per acre—a price which the readers 
of your Journal have full liberty to laugh at. 

As I had a great number of ‘‘ whimsies” to work out, 
the greater part had to be devoted to ‘‘ small truck.” 
Among other things, Strawberries received some atten- 
tion. In a bed 50 feet by 20, I set out May 15th, in rows 
80 inches apart each way, 160 plants of the Early Scarlet 
variety. On the first of August I loosened all the run- 
ners that had set between the second and third rows, and 
turned them back between the first and second, and third 
and fourth, as they respectively belonged. 

This, of course, thickened the plants between the first 
and second, and every alternate two rows—leaving the 
space between the second and third, and every alternate 
two rows, fora path. The yield was much lessened by 
a row of corn, planted across one side between two rows, 
which shaded and thinned the planés. The produce of this 
160 plants was as follows: From the Ist tothe 21st of June, 
I picked 69 quarts. Besides this, they were much exposed 
to plunder; about 20 persons at different times, plucked 
from the vines for immediate eating, so that the actual 
quantity could not be arrived at. As for the culture, 
there were no more pains bestowed upon them, than upon 
an equal space of potatoes. THomas W.Figsitp. Will- 
iamsburgh, L. I. Jan. 26, 1852. 
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Experiment in Manuring Corn. 











The Journal of Agriculture gives a communication 
from W. R. Kimball of New Hampshire, describing a 
careful experiment with corn. Greensward was plowed 
in October, and manured highly next spring—it was 
plowed and harrowed, and planted with corn in hills of 
three grains each, three feet by eighteen inches. The 
seed was steeped six hours in a solution of chloride of 
lime, and in each hill was dropped a handful of compost 
made of plaster, unleached ashes, and hen manure— 
consisting of about three bushels each of hen manure and 
plaster, and eight of ashes. The ingredients were all 
dry powder. The corn came up quickly and grew with 
great vigor, and yielded about eighty bushels per acre. 
On two rows through the middle of the field, the chloride 
of lime and compost were omitted, with a greatly dimin- 
ished result, or about thirty-five bushels less per acre.’ 


~ 
~ +oe - 


Manures ror WHeat.—The lands of Maryland and 
Virginia are wonderfully revived by guano. Robert F 
Brown states in the American Farmer, that one of his 
neighbors sowed seven bushels of blue-stem wheat on eight 
acres, and harvested over 33 bushels from one, with the 
application of 150 Ibs. of guano pef acre. Two other 
experiments given resulted nearly asfavorably. Jos. W. 
Kay, another correspondent of the same paper, furnishes 
a statement of the mode in which Dr. E. P. White raised 
in one instance 544, and in another 56 bushels per acre, 
by the application of lime, clover, plaster, and other 
manures, in connexion with deep plowing. 
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The F'armer’s Wife. 





Eps. Cuttrvator—So much has been said and sung 
in praise of ‘‘ a farmer’s life,” that, apparently, no time 
or space has been spared to speak of the life led by his 
‘¢ better half.” Our country is blessed with an abundant 
monthly harvest of leaves, containing valuable informa- 
tion in regard to the culture of almost all kinds of fruits 
and plants, and the appliances and means best adapted to 
the improvement and growth of the domestic animals— 
but these ‘‘ lords of the soil,’ seem studionsly to have 
forgotton that their houses, as well as their barns and 
pastures, contain live stock, to which a part of their at- 
tention should be given. 

The farmer’s wife should be an independent, healthy, 
happy, and cultivated woman—one on whose culture, 
both physical and mental, the agriculturist has bestowed 
at least as much thought as he has uponthat of his swine 
or his turneps—but is it so? 

When a young farmer arrives at an age that he wishes 
to choose for himself a fitting wife, he naturally desires 
one whose intellect and taste has been enlarged and 
educated to an equal degree with his own, and generally 
he prefers one who has either been reared upon a farm, 
or has become personally acquainted with rural pursuits ; 
and his wishes are readily gratified, for girls who have 
been carefully trained and well educated, are happily, at 
this day, far from being rare, or difficult to find. <A 
genuine love of good books, skill and taste in music, and 
the arts, combined with depth and strength of intellect, 
are possessed by many of the young girls who have en- 
joyed the privilege of a country birth and residence. 

Such a person, not unfrequently unites her fate with 
that of a farmer, thinking no doubt, from what she has 
read in agricultural periodicals, that thus she can more 
certainly gratify her taste for horticulture and the em- 
bellishment of her home, and at the same time fulfil a 
more exalted destiny than she could expect to, if she 
was to become a part of the fashionable circle of the city 
or village. Yet she is ambitious to perform as much 
labor as her neighbor, who has for years been engaged in 
household labor, and therefore assumes the duties of 
house-wife, and maid-of-all-work, and her husband, who 
has been accustomed to see his neighbors’ wives toiling 
from morning until night, in the cook and dairy-room, 
thinks it all right, with as little reflection as the peasant 
of Europe bestows upon the coupling his wife and mule 
together at the plow or the cart; and thus from mere 
custom, and want of thought, he allows the woman of 
his love to become his most devoted slave. 

From this time forth, the life of the farmer’s wife is 


one of confinement and unremitting toil. From early | 


dawn until late at night, it is nothing but mend and 
botch, cook and bake, wasb and sweep, churn and make 
cheese, wait upon her husband and his band of laborers, 
bear children and nurse them. No time for relaxation 
or enjoyment, or the improvement of her mental or so- 
cial faculties is found. As the means of the farmer and 
his family increase, the husband becomes more noticed, 


and his circle of acquaintances and friends enlarges; he | 


daily meets his associates and mingles with the world, 
but his wife toils on in the old dull routine, with 


nothing to break in upon the monotony of her exis- 
tence, except perhaps the advent of another child, or the 
death of one to whom her her heart is bound in the 
strongest ties. 


The husband, it may be, is engaged in some public 
business, or drives frequently to town for a market or for 
his pleasure, but he never thinks of his martyr wife, and 
the necessity there is in her nature, that sheshould share 
with him his pleasures and relaxations. Her labors are 
never ended, her cares never cease, until premature old 
age has come upon her, and with blanched and bowed 
form, she sinks inte an early grave, leaving the children 
of her love, and the property she had saved and earned, 
to the care of a more youthful successor, who not seldom 
avenges these wrongs by tyrannising over the husband 
and abusing the children. 


This is no fancy picture, or a delineation of what was 
in by-gone days, but unfortunately the original can be 
found in almost every neighborhood, and even among 
those who are called model farmers. Neither is it con- 
fined to the cultivators of the soil. All classes and oc- 
cupations of men include too many in their ranks, who 
practically scout the idea that their wives and danghters 
are human beings, with souls insome way connected with 
their bodies, and that they are ‘‘ endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights and privileges,” among 
which are life and the rights to enjoy the pure air of hea- 
ven. uncontaminated with the odors of the kitchen or 
the steam of the wash-tub—that their social and intel- 
lectual nature is an essential part of them,—and that to 
live, in the full sense of the word, is to enjoy and in- 
crease the ability of enjoying these higher attributes, by 
a free and varied intercourse with the pure and the gifted 
of their own and the opposite sex. 


We hope to see the day when men, even those who 
consider it a privilege as well as a duty to gain a live. 
lihood from honest toil, will take as much painsto secure 
these social pleasures and innocent amusements for their 
wives and their daughters, as they do to give proper ex- 
ercise and recreation to their horses and their cattle. 


When farmers will consider it proper for the females 
of their families, to join with them in forming and execu. 
ting their plans for the improvement of the soil and of 
society—when they become aware of the fact that their 
wisest advisers and their truest friends are to be found 
within the limits of their own households; and _ will 
invite their friends to their homes, and there form their 
Sarmer’s clubs, and arrange their plans and examine their 
prospects, they will discover that the female part of the 
community have a geniusabove being simply their maids- 
of-all-work, mere labor-saving machines, designed to 
cook potatoes, or mend stockings; or to make fashionable 
calls, and repeat the silly nothings and nonsense of polite 





| society. 

| Let farmers take as much pains to increase the happi- 

pness and cultivate the minds of the females of their house- 
holds, as they do to enlarge their fields and fertilize the 

soil, and they will secure a harvest of more value than any 
or all to which a premium has ever been awarded by any 

agricultural committee ever chosen. C.H.CLEAVELAND. 


| Waterbury, Vt., May, 1852. 
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A Poultry House. 


We think the following plan fr a poultry-house, which 
we copy from the ‘“‘ Westchester (Pa.) Register and 
Examiner,” will answer the purpose of one of our cor- 
respondents, who recently inquired for a design for a 
cheap and convenient henery. This may be cheaply 
built, and it appears to be well adapted for the purpose. 


This design embraces some new features with regard 
both to efficiency of purpose and economy of expendi- 
ture. A handy farmer with the necessary tools can erect 
one for himself. 


The building is designed to be 12 feet wide, 10 feet 
high in front, 4 feet high in the rear, and 50 long. The 
length may be greater or less, with reference to the num- 
ber of poultry to be accommodated. The above dimen. 
sions are large enough for 150 to 200 barn-door fowls. 
The materials for rear and ends may be frame, brick or 
stone. The south slope of an embankment will be a 
good location, as warmth is an important point to be 
gained. The best material for roof, is straw thatch; this 
is warm in winter and cool in summer. 

Fig. 1, represents thefront view. A,A,A,A, are glass 
lights 8 by 10 inches; the dotted lines show where the 
edges of the glass meet each other. B,B,B, are boards 
three inches wide, nailed horizontally to upright posts, 
the upper edge being plowed to receive the lower end of 
the glass, and the lower edge rabetted to receive the np- 
per edge of the range of glass immediately below, which 
is secured by putty. This arrangement is original and 
saves the expense of sash. C,C, ventilators, may be 
made to slide in groves, or hung on hinges. D,D,D 
doors: If the length of the building does not exceed 
twenty or thirty feet, one of the large doors may be 
dispensed with. That portion of the front not composed 
of glass and doors te be weather-boarded. It will be 
better if the inside of all the walls are plastered. 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 2, represents an end view. C, ventilator, E, nest 
boxes. five feet long and two feet wide, entrance open at 
both ends. with a sloping lid hung on hinges for the pur- 
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pose of taking out eggs. Each box to be divided into 
five compartments, with an open passage next to the wall, 
the whole length. These boxes to be placed against the 
front wall, immediately below the glass; also across each 
end. F, represents the ends of the roosting poles, four 
ranges of which, to run the whole length of the building. 
These poles should be 16 inches apart. 

The space between the nest boxes and roosting poles is 
intended as a winter promenade and for feedigg and wa- 
tering troughs. The object to be obtained by so much 
glass, in front, is warmth by the sun in winter. A good 
sized yard should be attached for an out-door range in 
fair weather. 
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Raising Turkies. 








Messrs. Eprrorns—The means of quick and easy 
transportation by railroad, of late years, has made it of 
some consequence for farmers to pay more attention to 
their poultry. I think the breed of fowls is of as much 
importance to farmers, in proportion to their value, as 
the breed of cattle, sheep, &c. ; but as the subject has been 
pretty well used up of late, I will merely say a few words 
about turkies; (don’t try to raise them if you are a large 
farmer, for you can’t do it.) I have raised alarge num- 
ber annually, for many years, and find that the common 
opinion, that turkey chickens are more tender than the 
chickens of barn-door fowls is a mistake—that is, when 
properly bred, save that from their half wild, roving dis- 
position, they are liable to more casualties. 

I am at some pains to change my gobblers often ; a lit- 
tle close breeding will do, if you wish to fix a particular 
color, but it must not be carried too far, as this is the cause 
of much of the poor luck to which young turkies are liable. 
I set the first laying of eggs under dung-hill fowls. Af- 
ter hatching, if early in the season, the old one should 
be cooped for a couple of weeks; feeding often with 
milk, sweet or sour, mixed with middlings, or corn 
meal—don’t be afraid to use plenty of meal, for a chick 
that is worth raising can’t be killed by it. After getting 
to be a few weeks old, they will get most of their living 
in the fields, on insects, &c. Still they should be fed 
daily, as this, besides making them tame, will prevent 
their doing damage to growing crops. I sell in fall to 
poultry dealers, and as you will see by subjoined account, 
with a small profit for care and trouble. 

For the year 1848 raised seventy turkies: 





Turkies, Dr. To Indian meal and other feed,....... $15 00 
Cr. By 55 turkies sold,.......-s++e+eeee0 25 00 
$10 00 


Ten dollars balance, with 15 turkieson hand. P. Sen- 
nett, N. Y. 
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Letters from the Sandwich Islands.---No. 1. 


Honolula, Oahii, March Sth, 1852. 

L. Tucker, Esg.—The Hawaiian Islands are interest- 
ing to the agricultural as well as to the commercial com- 
munity of the United States, and as communications re- 
lative to the agriculture of these islands do not often reach 
your publications, a letter from a farmer may be accept- 
able. A residence of nearly a year on Oahii, and inter- 
course with individuals of long experience from all of the 
islands, have given me the opportunity of obtaining a gen- 
eral knowledge of the state and prospects of agriculture 
in the group. 

The Islands, as is generally known, are of volcanic 
origin, and the surface of the country is for the greater 
part mountainous. Many of the mountains are precipi- 
tous and inaccessible, while others, attaining to the ele- 
vation of from 8,000 to 14,000 feet, present thousands 
of acres of highly fertile land on their sides, with a very 
gradual slope. On the windward side of the islands, 
which is visited by the greatest amount of rain, the 
mountain sides are generally wooded ; but on the leeward 
in many sections the sides are barren, or slightly covered 
with grass. The mountaius are all more or less cut up 
with deep ravines, which constitute an obstacle to travel- 
ing with wheeled vehicles. The elevated lands, at the 
height of from 3,000 to 4,000 feet, are the most favorable 
for raising the productions of temperate countries; the 
different grains, at this elevation, thrive well. While far 
above, the summits are white with snow, the productions 
of the temperate and tropical regions are within a few 
hours ride of each other, many hundred feet below. Al- 
though generally mountainous, yet there are many level 
tracts; plains from 15 to 20 miles in length and from 8 
to 20 in breadth. Where these are well watered, they 
are the most fertile sections of the land; but often the 
lack of water will not admit of their being thickly popu- 
lated. 

The climate is salubrious, and different degrees of tem- 
perature can be enjoyed by change of locality. On the 
coast, the thermometer generally ranges from 70° to 80°, 
and its variation is rarely more than 12°. The trade 
wind, which most constantly prevails, renders the heat 
less oppressive. The nights are cool and favorable for 
sleep. 

Our seasons are the wet and dry. The annual rains 
commence usually in October or November, and until 
April, an uncertainty prevails as to the weather, although 
many weeks often pass during this time without a shower. 
During this period vegetation of every kind takes a re- 
newed start, and the face of the country is clothed in 
green. The planting season commences with the rains. 
Generally, but one crop can be depended on during the 
year, without the aid of irrigation. At the season of the 
rains, a crop of potatoes, melons and squashes may be 
produced from almost any locality accessible; but after 
the dry season sets in, the earth becomes parched and 
dry, and in many places wide cracks are formed and 
vegetation withers. 

The soil of the group is formed chiefly of decomposed 
lava, and it is supposed that it will improve in quality as 
time causes its more perfect decomposition. There are 
belts of land on mountains which seem to be the decom- 








posed ashes from some remote volcanic eruption; tbe soil 
is very light and a staff may be easily thrust to the 
depth of two or three feet beneath the surface; such soil 
is in the highest degree fertile. 

Although the soil is much of it rich, yet there are 
many obstacles which the farmer is obliged to encounter, 
which are in a high degree discouraging, and which will 
require no small amount of patience and expense to over- 
come. At the season of planting or shortly after, in- 
numerable worms are hatched, and covering the ground 
they destroy fields of tender plants; the grass is devour- 
ed, and the country looks blighted. The rains which 
start vegetation, also start the worms, which are a spe- 
cies of caterpillar. The attempt to grow peas, and some 
other American garden vegetables has, almost invariably 
proved a failure, and old residents no longer attempt to 
cultivate them. The present year, within my own ob- 
servation, fine fields of corn have been cut off, to the 
discouragement and the loss of the owners, who consider 
it too late to plant again. 

These Islands seem to be more particularly adapted to 
the growth of sugar cane and coflee. These two produc. 
tions will eventually be our staples. The worms do not 
annoy these, or at least do not destroy them. 


Sugar mills, on an extensive scale, are established on 
various islands, and coffee plantations are also existing. 
The chief drawback to the success of these two branches 
is the scarcity of laborers, and the high rates which are 
demanded by the Islanders for their services. These will 
in time be obviated, as the planters and others are intro- 
ducing Coolies from China. When we can obtain labor- 
ers at reasonable compensation, we shall then be able to 
compete with sugar-growers in Manilla and elsewhere, 
whose productions now glut the market of California. 
The last year thousands of pounds of coffee were lost on 
plantations for want of hands to pick it; and many sugar 
plantations have been obliged to suspend operations on 
account of this circumstance combined with the depres- 
sion of the market. The quality of sugar here has re- 
cently been much improved by the introduction of ma- 
chinery for drying and refining it. The ‘‘ Centrifugal 
Sugar Drainer” now performs the work in two or three 
minutes, which by the former method of exposure to the 
sun took several days. The sugar is removed from the 
drainer in a beautiful state of crystalization, and it is 
now gaining a high reputation in the California market. 
Those who profess to be judges of sugar, pronounce that 
of these islands to have more strength and to go further 
than the Manilla and other sugars. The quality of the 
coffee grown here is considered assecond to none, and the 
future prospects for these branches of agriculture are 
highly flattering as the neighboring states of California 
and Oregon are filling up with settlers, and promise to 
furnish us a market. 


The population of these islands is composed of the 
aborigines, and of emigrants from different civilized na- 
tions. The former constitute the body of the people, 
and are between 75 and 80 thousand in number; the lat- 
ter are the chief movers in every enterprise, and number 
between two and three thousand. Of the foreign popu- 
lation, individuals from the United States constitute the 
greater proportion. They are chiefly engaged in trade, 
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and reside at Honolulu ; though many are scattered about 
on the different islands, and are engaged in planting, &c. 

The natives are of an olive color, or quite similar in 
shade to the inside of an English walnut. Many are 
finely formed, and they are generally above, rather than 
below medium stature. The chiefs especially are men 
of large frame, and are occasionally seen 64 feet in height, 
and in weight, upwards of three hundred pounds. As 
the nation has become more enlightened, many privileges 
have been granted to the people. Formerly they were 
in a state of slavery to the king and chiefs. . They pos- 
sessed no land of their own; but were obliged to culti- 
vate it for their rulers. At the present time the old sys- 
tem has been done away with, and the natives are made 
possessors of land in fee simple. 

Their chief production is the Kals, (arumesculentum,) 
which in the region of the coast is cultivated in patches, 
and requires constant irrigation. The Kals is about a 
year in attaining maturity. It is propagated by separa- 
ting the stalks from the vegetable and planting it in the 
mud of the patch. This, when cooked, constitutes their 
chief article of diet. 

The natives are making advancement in the customs 
and habits of civilized people. Their houses externally 
and internally are being modeled after the style of foreign 
dwellings so far as they are capable of doing it. 

They are not, as a people, very industrious or enter- 
prising; but there are some among them who, as they 
gain ideas of business from foreigners, put such knowledge 
to their own use. Imported implements, as plows, 
spades, shovels and hoes, are becoming quite in demand. 

In the agricultural districts their chief implement in 
breaking up the ground as wellasin cultivating the crops, 
is a species of spear, or an instrument similar to the spade 
used by whalemen. 

Although their chief attention is given to the cultiva- 
tion of Kals, they grow both sweet and Irish potatoes, 
squashes and melons. The market of Honolulu is also 
supplied with tomatoes, cabbages, beans, cucumbers and 
onions. 

The manner of conveying their produce and carrying 
burdens, is very generally by means of a pole which they 
bear on their shoulders, the weight being attached to the 
extremities. Thus from all sections of the island, the 
natives may be seen on their way to market—some with 
a dozen or two of fowls tied at the one end of their lever 
and balanced bya pig atthe other; other with large 
calabashes enclosed within nets, thus convey their Kals 
or fish. Donkeys and cattle are trained to carry burdens 
on their backs and are very serviceable in crossing preci- 
pices. I am sir, yours very truly. W.C. 

° 


A Fine Farm. 


The American Farmer contains a description of Shir- 
ley estate on James River in Virginia, containing 900 
acres of cultivated land, divided into five fields, from 175 
to 190 acres each. The rotations are corn, wheat, clover 
fallow, wheat pasture; thus affording some 360 acres for 
wheat. Rather hard cropping,—yet so much better than 
common treatment, that the fallow wheat has been esti- 
mated at 30 bushels per acre, and that on corn land 20 
to 25 bushels, where once only 12 to14 were obtained. 

















The corn formerly yielded but five to seven barrels, now 
10 to 12. One great secret of success is lime, clover, and 
plaster. The wheat drill and reaping machine are used ; 
and threshing performed by mule power, at the rate of 
800 bushels per day, the process of winnowing being 
completed in the barn basement at the same operation. 
Complete system and order prevails, and there is a place 
for every thing, and every thing in its place. 


Steam Engine for Farm Work, &c. 








Eps. Cuttivaror—I am a young farmer, and zealous 
in the course of scientific agricultural improvement, in 
other words, I am somewhat of a “ book or reading 
farmer ,”’—a class which numbers but few in this fair and 
beautiful region of Kentucky, where the ‘‘ uNIMPROVED 
SYSTEM” reigns predominant, and any innovation or de- 
parture from established custom is in “ horrible bad re- 
pute.” To contend for the advantages of a different 
mode of farming, for the introduction of labor saving ma- 
chines, manuring, sheltering stock, bestowing more labor 
on the soil, &c., is considered as quite sufficient evidence 
by our practical farmers, of the vain theoretical and 
visionary notions, which study and the perusal of agri- 
cultural journals inevitably produce. It may be well 
enough, they say, in the “‘ East,” but it is folly to think 
it wonld do here; and should one, *‘ rash enough to expe- 
riment,” buy a patent cob crusher, a seed drill, straw cut- 
ter, or subsoil plow, and upon trial the article itself turns 
out to be a bad one, unfit for the purpose for which it 
was designed—(as has, unfortunately, frequently happen- 
ed with me)—he is at once laughed at, or pitied as a 
dupe of Yankee ingenuity and cunning. 

Now I must confess, I have been somewhat humbugged 
in purchasing farming tools and machines, and in future 
I mean to be more careful, as well for the sake of my 
purse as the cause of improvement. In accordance with 
which purpose, I beg to make a few inquiries through 
the medium of your paper. I have heard mention made 


of the existence of a portable steam engine, on wheels 
for farming purposes, and it has occurred to me, having 
a great abundance of timber and wood, that I could use 
snch a machine to great advantage, asa moving power 
for all the machinery on my farm. How does it answer? 
Is it simple in its construction, and easily managed, and 
what is about the cost of it, and where is it manufactured? 

Can you give me some information also about corn and 
cob crushers—whose is the best, the largest, strongest, 
most durable and efficient—the best calculated for crush. 
ing our large ears of corn and in great quantity. [ have 
one made by Beal, Lowell, Mass., which is entirely in- 
adequate—tvo small. Yours, Wooprorp. Versail/es, 
Ky., 1852. 

Hoard & Bradford, Watertown, N. Y., manufacture 
steam engines for farm purposes, at low prices, viz: 4 
horse power for $75; 1 horse, $110; 2 horse $160; 3 
horse, with cut off, $250; 4 horse with cut off, $825. 

Engines for farm purposes have not been tried much 
in this country; and their value as compared to horses, 
is yet to be proved. On large farms in England, where 
horse-keep is dear, and coal is cheap, they are used to 
great advantage. 

Cob-crushers are sold at Baltimore by Sinclair & Co., 
and by Whitman & Co., as that place is in the region of 
large corn and large ears, it is quite probable that they 


would exactly suit Kentucky cobs. 
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Transatlantic Exchanges of Fruits. 


Exchanges of fruits, perishable and durable, between 
pomologists, is an old practice; but it has been mostly 
conducted between near neighbors only, that is those not 
more than five hundred, or a thousand miles at furthest, 
asunder. European varieties, we were compelled to 
fruit for ourselves, before we could get even an indis- 
tinct sight of them; we could not in the first place know 
any thing of their qualities as grown across the water; 
nor, in the next, compare their qualities as ripened there, 
with those matured under our own skies and sun. But 
the way in which the brine is now cut by steamers be- 
tween the two continents, is about to remove these diffi- 
culties. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society re- 
ceived, last autumn, from Leroy’s nursery in France, 
upwards of 175 varieties of fruits, including 116 of pears, 
36 of apples, besides other smaller kinds. Notwithstand- 
ing their journey first to Liverpool, then to New-York, 
with a week’s delay at the latter place before reaching 
Boston, a large portion of them were in perfect order for 
examination and comparison. 

The Beurre Rance thus received, remarks C. M. Ho- 
vey in his Magazine, ‘‘ though prematurely ripened, was 
one of the finest pears we have tasted, and almost or 
quite equal to the Winter Nelis. The specimen weighed 
nearly a pound, and was exceedingly fine. It scarcely 
seems possible that our Beurre Rance can be the same; 
though it is hardly possible that it should be otherwise, 
as it has been received from the London Horticultural 
Society and other sources, both in England, France, and 
Belgium. Mr. Thompson has described it as the ‘ best 





- very late pear;” and we may add, so far as this speci- 


men would allow us to judge, that he has not overrated 


its excellence.” 
———-- e@e  --— 


The Curculio in Michigan. 





Eps. Cuttivator—I was a constant reader of the 
Cultivator for the first fourteen years of its existence, and 
I have no doubt I have lost much in being without it for 
the last. three or four years, and intend to procure the 
absent volumes the first opportunity. 

I propose in this communication to speak of the pro- 
gress of the curculio in southern Michigan. I have been 
a resident of Lenawee county for the last eighteen years. 
The first depredations of this insect commenced about 
six years ago, the first season attacking a few only of our 
choicest plums; the succeeding year they were more 
numerous, and since, continuing to increase from year to 
year, puncturing every variety of plums, and also cher- 
ries, to considerable extent, and in some instances peaches 
and even apples. All reputed remedies have utterly 
failed to save the fruit the last season. Previous to last 
year, those who were careful to jar their trees daily for 
two or three weeks, and destroying the captured rebels, 
succeeded in saving a portion of theirfruit. But the last 
season, this practice too was an entire failure; even when 
persevered in for months. In some sections of our coun- 
try confining hogs to the plum orchard has been thought 
advantageous, and which has been the practice of the 
writer with signal success until within two years—my 
hogs being regularly fed under one tree, treading the 





ground so much as-to destroy all vegetation—this tree 
retained its fruit until ripening, excepting last year. 

The cultivators of this fruit are entirely discouraged. 
One object in this communication is to inquire, and if 
possible, to ascertain from you or any of your subscri- 
bers, through the Cultivator, if the curculio has ever 
been known to absent itself from any district where it has 
been known to be prevalent—if not, then we may as 
well cut down our trees at once. Before the appearance 
of this insect, finer plums were never grown, perhaps, 
than in this section, fine crops being obtained from graft- 
ing on the wiid plum (Prunus americana,) in three or 
four years time. 

Southern Michigan is well adapted to the growing of 
fruit, producing many of the finest varieties; and when 
the great chain of railroads shall be completed connect- 
ing it with New-York, you may calculate on finding an 
article in your markets that will not be surpassed. But 
enough for the present. Perhaps I may resume this sub- 
ject hereafter, if agreeable. B. J. H. Adrian, Feb.,1852. 





Splitting Frozen Timber—-Timber Chains. 


Eps. Cutrivator—It is well known that timber splits 
freer, and with fewer splinters, when frozen, (indeed the 
frost alone is known to split open the largest trees;) be- 
sides the farmer is most at leisure at this season of the 
year, and the only difficulty is to prevent the wedges 
from flying out. 

To avoid this, have your wedges made of iron with 
full corners, then, with a sharp cold-chisel, eut beards on 
the corners, and if your timber is not unusually tough it 
will not be necessary to pick up the wedge after each 
blow of the beetle. It is admitted that when timber is 
frozen, the split is more likely ‘* to run out,” but that is 
of little consequence for fuel or fencing either, where 
timber is plenty. 

When a farmer needs a strong chain for drawing tim- 
ber and rocks, he goes to the village blacksmith and pays 
him from twelve to seventeen cents per pound fora heavy 
chain, with links from three to five inches long, or per- 
haps he pays two or three cents per pound for a few yards 
of cast off cable or rigging chain. In either case, he 
makes a better bargain for his blacksmith than he does 
for himself. 

A better policy is to buy at a ship furnishing store, or 
elsewhere, for nine cents or less per pound, from fifteen 
to eighteen feet of rigging chain, made of the best re- 
fined iron, of the size of 7-16 inch, then have a good 
hook with short shank put on each end, but don’t havea 
swivel or any long links put in it to hook into, for 
they will be worse than useless, as they do not render 
freely through the hooks, and are more likely to break 
than other parts of the chain. 


To ‘‘ hook up,” instead of the long links, some have 
a crotched hook to hook astride the chain, and if well 
made they answer a good purpose, but there is amethod 
of tying which is nearly as good. First draw the end 
through the yoke ring as far as you wish to shorten, then 
pass it across the chain and up throngh the loop; then 
hook back around the chain, and if the shank of the 
hook is not too long, it will keep its place perfectly. A 
chain of the above description will stand almost any 
service, and for many farmers one made of 3 inch iron, 
will be amply sufficient and muchlighter to handle. W. 
Waterbury, New-Haven county, Ct., Jan. 21, 1852. 
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Platanus Reviewed. 


The readers of the Cultivator for April, were treated 
to an article claiming to bea Review of the ‘ Dai- 
ryman’s Manual,” edited by Gurpon Evans; and 
were it, as pretended, a fair and candid expose of the 
volume in question, there would be no occasion for call- 
ing the attention of its readers to the subject a second 
lume, 

Platanus, like a surgeon well hardened by the sight 
of flowing blood and flayed muscles, opens the subject 
with a masterly cut. Hear him; ‘‘ Book-making is wor- 
king wonderful progress in these United States. Gen- 
uine authorship is quite another thing, * * and the 
work now presented is a genuine, unadulterated type of 
the book-making genus.” 

May we not suggest that a genuine review of a new 
book, whether meritorious or otherwise, involves a de- 
gree of responsibility to the book-maker, as well as to the 
reading public, over whose education and purses our re- 
viewer watches with such paternal solicitude. Would not 
courtesy alone, dictate that the court hear the case be- 
fore judgment is pronounced? But here the grave judge 
has declared the verdict even before favoring us with a 
single reason. Thus the reader is prepared for a hearing 
of the subject. One can but remark a degree of acerbi- 
ty in Platanus’ whole manner and tone, that forcibly re- 
minds the reader of the mastiff in the old fable; for he 
cannot speak of the ‘“ clear large type, good print, and 
good paper,” all of which he places to the book-maker’s 
credit, without almost complaining of it. In such a re- 
view, one cannot fail to see its author, (in imagination, 
at least.) rise late inthe morning, throw off his night-cap, 
and without washing his face, seize his pen, and wreak 
his vengeance upon some imagined insult received late 
the evening previous, by dashing off a hasty review of 
some half-read, luckless author. Woe to the victim! 

Platanus, in his review, is vulnerable either to the 
charge of wilful misrepresentation, or of an unpardona- 
ble degree of ignorance upon subjects where much pre- 
tended wisdom is displayed. 

This charge I propose to substantiate. In the first 
place, he promisas to deal with the book-maker candid- 
ly ; how candidly we shall see. ; 

Next, Mr. Platanus turns up his nose at the idea sug- 
gested near the close of the third chapter, relative toim- 
proving the present race of cows, by rearing calves from 
the best milkers only, both male and female. This every 
man of sense must know is the only practical mode of ge- 
nerally improving dairy stock at present, for the supply of 
Short-horns, or other pure blood animals approved for 
the dairy, is by far too limited to furnish a tithe of the 
stock, if such alone are to be used. Now which is the 
wisest course—to persist in milking indiscriminately eve- 
ay heifer, no matter how poor, till a supply of improved 
animals can be produced, or may we have the privilege 
of selecting? 

Particular attention is called to the fact, that certain 
extracts from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Geography,” are 
acknowledged, leading the reader to infer that other ex- 
tracts and quotations are not acknowledged—when the 
truth is, all the borrowed matter in the work is particu- 
larly acknowledged, either by references or points, and 
generally in the preface. Te allow such an inference, is 
unjust and libelous. 

He says Chapter IV *‘ opens rich,” on the history of 
improved Short-horns. Now I wish the reader would 
examine his comments on this subject before proceed. 
ing any farther, (as in this appears to rest the burden of 
his message,) and then compare the language quoted 
from the ‘* Manual,” with Youatt’s nistory of this fine 
race of cattle, given on page 229 of his ‘‘ Treatise on Cat- 
tle.” After giving a history of the bull Hubback, he 
says: ‘‘ It has been remarked that we have at present no 
superior horses on the turf which do not boast the blood 
of the Godolphin Arabian; so it may be asserted that we 
have no superior Short-horns which do not claim descent 
nearly or remotely, from Hubback.” Then in a note he 





adds: ‘‘ This is true, because Hubback was the sire of the 
dam of Mr. Charles Colling’s bull Fojambe, who was the 
grandsire of Favorite, and there can be no doubt that 
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there has not been for many years, any superior Short- 
horn who has not descended from Favorite.” So the 
matter must be left between Platanus and Youatt; and 
if Platanus is interested in any family of Short-horns not 
descended from Hubback, Mr. Youatt would not pro- 
neunce them ‘‘ superior.” Who is the best prepared to 
judge of these matters? An American, (for I suppose 
Platanus is one,) or an Englishman like Youatt, who has 
spent his life among the improved Short-horns. 

In relation to the Galloway cow referred to, Youatt 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Colling’s Short-horn bull Bolingbroke, (a 
descendant of Hubback,) was put to a beautiful red- 
polled Galloway cow, and the product being a bull calf, 
was in due time put to Johanna, a pure Short-horn. 
She also produced a bull calf. This grandson of Boling- 
broke, was the sire of the cow Lady, by another Short- 
horn dam, and from Lady has sprung the highly valua- 
ble family termed in reproach the Alloy. How far the 
alloy was derogatory, let facts testify.” Then comes the 
bill of sales made by Mr. Charles Colling in 1810, rang- 
ing for cows, from $175 to $2,000—for bulls, from $275 
to $5,000—for bull calves, from $75 to $750, and so on. 
I can only wish that there was space to extend the inte- 
resting quotations from Y ouatt. 

The reader will see where the quarrel lies, and I more 
than half suspect that the ‘‘ Manual” has been transform- 
ed from a ‘ well printed volume,” to a hobby-horse. 

The book-maker is next reprimanded for once using 
the term Devonshire instead of Devon. This does ap- 
pear like a small bite, scarcely a nibble, yet let us call 
up the shades of Youatt again. From page 14 to 20, 
this great author, (I suppose he may be called,) has fall- 
en into the same blunder no less than ten times. Is this 
ignorance in Platanus, or malice prepense? 

In relation to Devon cows, there is either a wilful mis- 
representation, or gross ignorance displayed. Platanus 
makes the Manual read, ‘‘ The author puts them downas 
no milkers, and consequently in their high blood, unfit for 
the dairy.”” Now if you ever buy one of these books, (for 
they are. made to sell!!) you will find it to read thus— 
‘‘ But for the dairy the pure Devon can boast but few 


excellencies; the principal are their hardiness and the. 


richness of their milk. Yet some crosses with our na- 
tive breeds have produced the best of milkers, both by 
quality and quantity. Undoubtedly dairymen located 
in cold, elevated. and less fertile regions, will find this 
race of cows, or judicious grades of natives and Devons, 
a more profitable stock than the Short-horns.” How 
much more magnanimous it would be ina reviewer to 
have said nothing about this matter, or else given his 
readers a short extract, which would give all a just idea 
of the subject. 

Of Devons for the dairy, souatt says, page 20—“ for 
the Dairy, the North D-vons mus be acknowleded to be 
inferior to several other breeds. Their milk is good, and 
yields more than a™ average proportion of cream and but- 
ter, but it is def .ent in quantity. There are those, how- 
ever, and no *.wan judges, who deny this, and select the 
North Dev us even for the Dairy.” How much does this 
differ ir snport from the paragraph quoted from the 
‘* Ma~ al,” and who can be expected to bea better 
jue in this matter than Youatt? 

r'rom what is said about breeding for the dairy, the 
ceaders of Platanus would get an idea that the introduc. 
tion of Short-horn blood, by the use of such bulls with 
the native cows, was entirely overlooked or discarded by 
the author of the Manual. The fact is, more than half 
the chapter devoted to this subject, is upon the very sub- 
ject of recommending such crosses, containing many evi- 
dences, both from American and European dairymen, in 
favor of Short-horn grade heifers for the dairy. Yet our 
reviewer has argued the subject as though it was an idea 
entirely new, both to the author and readers of the re- 
view. What can be more unjust in a reviewer, than a 
course like this? One short extract may serve to con- 
vince the reader of Platanus’ implied libel. He speaks 
wisely of the pedigree of the ‘‘ Creampots.” What says 
the Manual on the same subject, page 37—‘‘ There can 
be no doubt that Coelebs.a grandson of Mr. Colling’s 
bull Comet, caused a great improvement in the stock of 





Massachusetts, and other sections, where his progeny 
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were introduced. The variety to which Col. Jaques | 


gives the name of the ‘‘ Creampot breed,” originated from 
a cross with Celebs, with two remarkable cows selected 
from what is called the native stock of the country.” 
Did Platanus borrow his favorite idea from the book he 
so cordially condemns, or has he Short-horn bulls to 
sell? 

Next, the book-maker is very politely supposed not to 
appreciate the importance of something that Johnston, 
Sprengel, or somebody else, has written on the subject 
of milk, &c., because, forsooth, it was not all put into 
the book! 

Chapter VIII. he says ‘‘is all very well,” &c. When 
I came to this, it did appear as though Platanus was get- 
ting better natured, but, alas! the “‘ poetry” quoted, 
offended his taste, and the next two chapters are attack- 
ed with a vengeance. 

He says these are made up of extracts, ‘‘ chiefly from 
the New-York State Agricultural Society,” and adds, 
‘¢ although a considerable amount of detached informa- 
tion is given, it is not of a kind to instruct dairymen in 
the detail, or in the successful prosecution of his busi- 
ness.” It is true that these two chapters contain copious 
extracts from this very reliable source, but it is not true 
that they are made up of extracts from any one or more 
sources. On the contrary, such practical suggestions are 
interspersed as long observation has shown necessary to 
the successful manufacture of cheese and butter. What 
a pity it is though, that the State Society have spent so 
much time and money, to disseminate information, so 
worthless to the American dairyman? 

But seriously, who is best prepared to judge of the 
character and merits of this part of the ‘* manual,” 
Platanus, or practical dairymen of unquestionable skill 
in their business? Hear what Atonzo L. Fisu, Esq., of 
Litchfield, Herkimer co., says of it:—‘‘ I am convinced 
from a perusal of Mr. Evans’ work, that the special aim 
of the author is to give practical value to its contents, 
and well has he succeeded in his object. There are many 
articles in the work, each of which is of far more value 
to the dairyman or grazier, than the price of the work, 
and no family that has the use of one cow, should be 
without one. Atonzo L. Fisn. Litchfield, Sept. 8,1851.” 

Mr. Fisu is too well known, both at home and abroad, 
as a successful dairyman, to require any comments on 
his opinions. 

Here is the opinion of ABRAHAM HALtt, Esq., of Floyd, 
Oneida co., well and widely known as a dairyman: 

‘‘ From an examination of Mr. Evans’ work on cheese 
making, &c., I firmly believe it to be a valuable treatise, 
giving information in every particular, so that a person 
scarcely can fail of making a good cheese who studies it 
attentively. Likewise some valuable advice as to select- 
ing and raising cows for the dairy, diseases, &c. ABRA- 
HAM Hatn. Floyd, Oct. 4, 1851.” 

The extracts from Youatt on diseases, our reviewer 
would prefer to leave inthe English book. So would 
the book-maker. if it were accessible to the American 
dairymen generally; but as it is not, except at an exor- 
bitant price, it was thought advisable by dairymen and 
others to devote a little space to diseases. 

The apologies at the close are as well appreciated as 
the ability of the book-maker will permit. 

The work is sold by agents who will find it a ready sale ; 
a few more active responsible agents will be employed on 
favorable terms; address the author at Whitesboro, 
Oneida co., N. Y. Gurpon Evans. 


ee 
. 





Driep Fruir.—Horace Greely, in his letters from 
Paris, expresses the opinion that nicely prepared dried 
peaches would find a ready sale in London and other 
markets, if pains were taken to introduce the article to 
public notice. May we not reasonably believe that an 
enormous business is yet to open to this country, in the 
form of the culture and skilful drying the very best fruits 
for exportation ,their weight being thus so greatly reduced 


as to render the cost of transportation to a comparative- 
Jy small sum? 





Necessity for Ventuation. 





Eps. Cutrivator—The proper ventilation of dwelling 
houses is, I think, too generally regarded with little at- 
tention; and from reading the recommendation of your 
correspondent, I determined to state a few facts on the 
subject. 

‘¢ A person inhales 300 cubic feet of air in 24 hours. 
The inhaled air should contain one-fifth oxyen. At every 
inhalation a portion of the oxygen penetrates the vascu- 
lar membrane (of the lungs,) and unites with the blood, 
which, at the same time, emits a certain amount of car- 
bonic acid gas, which unfits the air to be respired a sec- 
ond time. :, 

‘‘ There is passing from the skin and the lungs, more 
than two pounds of waste matter in 24 hours. This is 
diffused through the air in the room, and if this impure 
air be not changed, it will be inhaled into the lungs. 

** Let the air become vitiated, whether from the ab- 
straction of oxygen, an excess of carbonic acid gas, or 
the exhalations of the lungs and skin, and it will have a 
deleterious effect on the system, by rendering the circu- 
lating fluid, (blood,) impure. For this reason, in work- 
shops, churches, and dwelling-houses, pure air should be 
admitted freely and constantly, and the impure and viti- 
ated air permitted to escape. This is of more impor- 
tance than the warming of houses. We can compensate 
for the deficiency of a stove, by an extra garment, or an 
iucreased quantity of food; but neither garment. exer- 
cise nor food, will compensate for pure air. 

‘* Above all, the sleeping rooms should be so ventilated 
that the air in the morning will be as pure as when re- 
tiring to rest in the evening. Ventilation of the room 
would prevent morning headaches, and the want of appe- 
tite, so common to the feeble. 

‘* Every room should be so construeted that pure air 
can be admitted freely, as impure air tends to weaken 
and destroy the system. The impure air of sleeping- 
rooms is probably more ruinous than intemperance. 
Look around the country, and those who are most ex- 
posed, who live in huts but little superior to the sheds 
that shelter the farmer’s flocks, are found to be most 
healthy and robust.” 


I have extracted thus largely from Catvin Currtrr, 
M. D.. because he is authority of so high character, that 
no one can gainsay. 

What shall we then say to our friend J.’s, and all si- 
milar plans, for shutting out heaven’s choicest blessing 
from our homes. 

Nature has built a fire in our own bosoms sufficient to 
keep us ‘warm and comfortable,” if we dot stifle it. 
Oxygen is the supporter of combustion; and when we 
inhale pure air, the same chemical process is going on in 
our lungs, that is taking place in a stove to generate heat. 
And farther, the same oxygen from the air which unites 
with the blood, thus generating heat, is carried by the 
blood to every point of the system, uniting again with 
other materials, to form the various tissues of the body, 
thus creating heat at every point. 

The man that passes half of the time in exercise in the 
open air, may, perhaps, endure such comfort; but how 
can we expect women and children to live in hot and vitia- 
ted air. All know that warm air becomes rarified, so that 
the woman whose chest is contracted to two-thirds, or 
one-half its natural size, will receive but a small share 
of the oxygen nature has intended for her use. J. L. 
Popr. Manlius, March 28, 1852. 





oe 


Dean Swirt said with much truth, ‘‘ It is useless to 
attempt to reason a man out of a thing he never was rea- 
soned into.” The best argument will be thrown away 
upon a fool. 
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Stretching Wire Fence. 


We have, for more than ten years, experimented with 
wire fences. Some of the experiments were failures, and 
a few were successful. A difference of opinion exists as 
to their real value; and like everything else which has not 
been fully submitted to the test of experience, this differ- 
ence will continue for some years to conte, till extensive 
actual trial shall decide the point forall. Our object 
is not, at present, to discuss this matter, but merely to 
explain the best modes of stretching the wires, as on this 
depends essentially the success of the fence, and many 
have found much difficulty in this respect. 


The general practice Ce 


now is, to set and brace 
Fig. 1. 
firmly , two large posts, 
some hundreds of feet 
asunder, between 
which the wires are 
tightly drawn, the 
smaller intermediate 
posts serving only to 
keep tkem in their 
proper position. The - 
first thing, therefore, 
is to secure one end of 
each wire to the first 























post. This we have 
found most easily and 





perfectly effected, as 
follows: Bore holes 








through the posts at | LM 
the several heights re- | ff 
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quired for the wire, oe. 
and in the direction \\\) hi cgdey 
they are to pass, these 7° 
holes being about twice 
the diameter of the wire. 
Next procure a strong wood- 
en rod, about an inch or an 
inch and a half in diameter, 
with a length equal to the 
height of the fence. Pass = 
each end of the wire through 
the post, and then bend the 
end into a loop, like that 
shown in Fig. 1. Next pass 
the rod through each loop, 
and bringing it up vertically 
to the side of the post, let the 
wires be forcibly drawn against 
it. In this way each end 
passes round the rod, and then 
returns through the post, Fig. 
2. It will thus sustain any 
required degree of tension. 
The other ends are to be 
passed through holes in the 
other large post, of just suffi- 
cient size to admit their pas. 
sage, and a few of the inter- 
mediate posts placed between, 
to which the wires are to be 









































loosely stapled, and then the main process commences, 
of stretching them. This may be effected in two differ- 
ent ways, which we shall proceed to describe. 

The most simple and cheap mode is, first, to saw off 
from a round stick, 3 or 4 inches in diameter, small pie- 
ces or rollers, about 7 or 8inches long; and then by saw- 
ing in an inch on each side, and splitting off with an axe, 
to form a tenon on each of these rollers. A hole is then 
bored with a gimlet into their sides, and one inch of the 
end of the wire, bent at right angles, is driven into this 
hole, to prevent the wire from slipping as the roller is 
turned—Fig. 3. The wooden wrench, Fig. 4.,is then ap- 
plied to the roller, and turned till the wire is tightly 
drawn, when the board a, Fig. 5, is nailed to the roller 
to prevent its moving Each is thus successively treated, 
till all the wires of the fence are sufficiently tightened. 





A more perfect and 
substantial method is 
shown in Fig. 6, (the 
brace being omitted,) 
where two posts are pla- 
ced about two inches 
apart, and two-inch au- 
gur holes bored through 
both, to receive the rol- 
lers for the wires. These 
rollers are made of pie- 
ces two inches square, 
(a) dressed round, with 
a small _ portion left 
square at one end.— 
These are inserted into 
the augur holes, the 
wires attached to them Pte tol rsa see 
by gimlet holes, and they ‘Fig. 6. 
are turned by means of the wrench d, till the wires are 
firmly stretched. Then, while the wrenchis still attached 
to them, each is successively driven in with an axe, till 
thie square corners prevent them from turning. The wires 
may be easily, and at any time, sluckened or made tight, 
by driving these pin rollers back again, and applying the 
wrench. The expansion and contraction, between the 
severest cold of winter, and the greatest heat of summer, 
is about one inch in a hundred feet. 

One great cause of failure in wire fences, ir poor wire. 
We have found that a smart animal could not break the 
best No.7 telegraph annealed wire, while one three times 
as large, of poorer materials, was snapped like burrt flax, 
by a bullock dashing against it. 
































HEN-ROOSTS IN CONNECTION WITH HoRsSE-sTABLES.— 
The practice of allowing fowls to roost inthe same apart- 
ment with horses, though followed by some farmers, 
out to be discountenanced. Atpert Topp, of Smith- 
field, R. I., states in the Rural New- Yorker, that hehad 
a horse become covered with ‘‘ hen-lice” from fowls 
roosting near the stall. The animal was seriously injured 
before the cause of the trouble was ascertained. He 
rubbed out his main and tail, and was continually biting 
himself, to obtain relief from the irritation which the 
vermin produced. The lice may be killed by tobacco 
water, sulphur, or oil. 
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Sheep Husbandry on the Prairies. 





Can Sheep Husbandry be successfully and profitably 
prosecuted, on the Prairies of Illinois, Iowa, and the 
bordering States and Territories? 


Eps. Cuttivator—So little has yet been successfully 
done on the western prairies, in the production of wool, 
that the discussion of the subject through the columns 
of the Cultivator, might doubtless be interesting and 
profitable to many of its readers. It certainly does not 
require the power of prophecying, to determine the 
ultimate destiny of the west. Asan agricultural country 
the upper Mississippi valley must shortly stand at the 
head of all other portions of the Union, if quality, quan- 
tity, and cheapness of production, be the standard for 
deciding this matter. This may be said without disparage- 
ment to any other section of the country, and the most 
favored spots in New-York and Ohio; although beyond 
doubt, possessing many advantages and charms, and toa 
certain extent vastly productive in everything that would 
indicate a high state of civilization and power; yet when 
compared to the mighty natural elements of production 
of the far west, they become immeasurably insignificant! 
To no branch of husbandry are the high rolling prairies of 
the west, better adapted than for the grazing of sheep. 
Although it is a subject so fertile in interest and impor- 
tance, that a volume might be written upon it, yet the 
few ideas, facts, and deductions therefrom, that may be 
condensed within the limits of two pages of this maga- 
zine, will be none the less interesting to those who desire 
to become acquainted with the natural resources of the 
west, and especially with the interesting subject under 
notice. 


Sheep, in no portion of the hilly regions of New Eng- 
land, uniformly enjoy better health, nor produce a finer, 
stronger, and fairer sample of wool, than on the dry roll- 
ing prairies of Illinois and Iowa. The comparative cost 
of production, may be somewhat conjectured, from the 
relative cost of land, the character of the herbage, and 
the facilities for transporting the article to market. The 
most extensive sheep ranges east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, are valued at from $20 to $40 per acre; and the 
natural herbage on this expensive land, in an average of 
seasons, will not sustain more than five sheep per acre, in 
a good healthy condition. This is by far too high an es- 
timate, but for argument sake it will be allowed. If the 
artificial grasses be cultivated, and gypsum and other 
stimulating manures be employed, seven full grown sheep 
per acre, may be carried through the spring. summer, 
and autumn seasons, by having small enclosures, and 
frequently changing the flocks from one field to another. 
Neither of these results can beattained onany other than 
the very best quantity of land, and will require very care- 
ful attention on the part of the owner or manager of the 
flock. With the present extraordinary high prices, no 
branch of farming pays so well, on moderately high 
priced land, as wool and mutton. It is not probable that 
those prices can long be sustained, neither, on the other 
hand, need there be anticipated a ruinous depression in 
the wool markets of the union, from the fact that the 
demand will increase with the increased production of the 
article. It may be well, however, for the farmers, who 








are directly interested in this business, to keep well posted 
up on the great leading features, which in future years 
will govern the American wool markets. 

As an hypothesis to base a few arguments and conclu- 
sions, we shall suppose a point below which the eastern 
wool grower could not reach, without entailing loss and 
ruin. This standard need not be lower than 25 cents 
per pound for fine wool, and 20 cents per pound for the 
long coarse staples. Admitting this position, we shall 
presently prove that those prices will afford as high a 
profit to the prairie farmer as is now obtained for wool, 
by those who employ high priced lands, and that too of 
an inferior quality, for the production of a rich indige- 
nous herbage. 


For many years to come there is no necessity for the 
owner of a flock of sheep, ineither Illinois, lowa, South- 
ern Minnesota and Wisconsin, to invest a cent of money 
in the purchase of lands for the pasturage of sheep. The 
open prairie, of a suitable quality for the business, is 
sufficiently abundant to stock all the sheep in the union, 
within the limits of either of the states of Illinois and 
Iowa. The latter state is more especially adapted for 
sheep husbandry than Illinois, on account of the high 
rolling character of the prairies, and the total absence 
of swamps, marshes, and low unproductive wet lands. 
This feature applies to the whole state, whereas in IIli- 
nois, it is confined to about one-third of its area. The ar- 
gument still holds good, that the entire flocks of the union 
may be driven onto the prairies with impunity, and be 
fed at the public crib, for an almost indefinite period of 
years, without costing a cent per head, excepting the sn- 
pervision of the shepherd. A very important feature con- 
nected with the pasturage of extensive flocks of sheep on 
an open prairie country, might be overlooked by a merely 
casual observer. The coarse natural grasses which are 
very abundant in variety, asthe land becomes closely 
pastured, give way for those of a finer and more delicate 
quality, and the sheep selecting the finer kinds in pre- 
ference, head this species of herbage down so close, that 
it constantly thickens on the surface of the ground, and 
thus crowds out and destroys the coarser and rejected 
varieties. By this process and other influences favoring 
the eradication of the wild and coarse grasses, such as 
mowing for prairie hay and burning the surface by fires, 
the grounli becomes closely matted with a rank growth 
of white clover, and the finest qualities of May and June 
grasses, which afford a richer and more appropriate de- 
scription of pasturage, than can be met with in any other 
country of which we have knowledge. 


The white clover does not appear to be so natural to 
those localities where the subsoil is loose and sandy, as 
upon those of a more retentive nature; but by far the 
largest portion of the dry prairies favor its growth to a 
much greater degree than the soi's of any other portion 
of this continent, with which we have become acquainted ; 
and this plant, in connection with several other domesti- 
cated grasses, affords a rich and abundant pasturage, es- 
pecially adapted for shecp, such as no where else can be 
found. Aside from the natural tendency of the soil for 
the production of the most delicate and nutritious varie- 
ties of grasses, it has a never failing supply of the nu- 
merous species of prairie grasses which all more or less 
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appropriate for the grazing of sheep. The grass that 
springs up directly after the burning of the prairies, is 
prefered above all others by stock of all kinds, and even 
a@ young tender growth of timothy and herdsgrass would 
be rejected by all kinds of domestic animals, and the 
prairie grass would be eaten in preference. This is pre- 
cisely the case in the spring and early summer months, 
and so passionately fond are sheep and other stock of 
the coarse prairie herbage, that large plots of ground 
completely covered with herds grass have been known to 
remain untouched by stock, during the whole of the 
early part of summer, and the wild grasses immediately 
adjoining them have been closely grazed by the animals 
roaming at will over the prairies. It is proper, however, 
to add that by the monthsof July and August, the herds 
grass is preferred, and by the setting in of winter it be- 
comes closely eaten to the ground, unless fires had been 
allowed to pass over the prairies, in the early part of au- 
tumn, in which case the young prairie grass would be 
again prefered. 


Where sheep husbandry is engaged in on an extensive 
scale, there are many things deserving attention; and 
those who may attempt it, would do well to give the 
whole matter a minute examination before making a heavy 
expenditure of this kind. So far as the pasturage of 
sheep is concerned their need be no misapprehensions on 
that score. The sheep will get uncommonly fat, so much 
so that whole flocks will be fit for market, by the month 
of November, and that too by grazing upon the open 
prairies. But when the business of wintering them is 
duly considered, a serious drawback upon the profits of 
the operation is presented. Prairie hay is at the best, a 
very doubtful description of provender to successfully 
carry a flock of sheep through an Illinois or Iowa winter. 
The article itself is too barren in saccharine and mucil- 
lagineous matter, to be an appropriate food for winter- 
ing sheep; and besides its natural coarse and harsh cha- 
racter adapts it better for the wintering of horses and 
horned cattle, than for the more delicately formed sheep. 
In short no one need attempt wintering sheep on prairie 
hay alone, and it would be decidedly preferable to re- 
ject it entirely, and provide a quality of winter proven- 
der suited to the wants and habits of those animals. 


Well.cured timothy, red clover, and herdsgrass hay, 
are among the cheapest articles that can be provided for 
the wintering of sheep. Two tons per acre may to a cer- 
tainty be obtained of either of those grasses, in an ave- 
rage of seasons, and by good management, three tons per 
acre will more frequently be had thana less quantity. 
Mowing machines of the most perfect and reliable cha- 
racter may be had for $150, that will mow grass in as 
perfect a manner as can be done by the common scythe, 
and at one third the cost; which in connection with the 
use of a revolving horse rake, and also the cheapness of 
the land, will reduce the actual cost of the hay so low, 
that the expense of wintering the sheep, after all, will be 
nominal, compared with the cost in the New England 
states. Where clover culture is adopted to any consider- 


able extent, a very abundant supply of wholesome win- 
ter food for sheep may be had, by allowing the whole of 
the second crop to remain on the ground undisturbed by 
stock, commencing with the month of August and end- 





ing with October. During those three months a full 
average crop will cover the ground, and during the periods 
that the surface of the land is either frozen or dry,. the 
flocks may roam at pleasure over the clover fields, and 
the additional food they will require will be merely nomi- 
nal, and the actual cost of such pasturage will be made 
good, by the superior condition the land will be in for 
the succeeding crop. Hay and winter pasturage com- 
bined, even under the most favorable circumstances, are 
not sufficient to carry sheep through a four month winter 
in as good condition, as they were in autumn; and noth- 
ing short of this result should satisfy a provident hus- 
bandman. The cultivation of oats and root crops, may 
be economically prosecuted in a prairie country, in con- 
nection with the rearing and feeding of sheep; and no 
one should attempt the business, unless he be well pre- 
pared to provide his flocks with a liberal supply of water, 
food and shelier, to protect them from the chilly blasts 
of winds, rain, and snow storms that frequently occur on 
an unprotected prairie country. 

A mere casual observer can form no conception of the 
capacity of the great western prairies, for the rearing 
and feeding of sheep, and all other domestic animals. It 
requires a personal inspection, and a free and liberal in- 
tercourse with the practical farmers, and a careful in- 
spection of their flocks, and their modes of managing 
them, to determine correctly of the applicability of the 
country for this or any other pursuit. The unimproved 
soil suited for the purpose is so abundant that it would 
be unwise to purchase it for summer ranges for sheep, 
but for wintering the flocks provision must be made from 
the uncultivated enclosed grounds. At the head of all 
the large streams, small spring streams, are abundant and 
the land invariably in those sections lies high and dry 
possessing a soil of some eighteen inches in depth, that 
cannot be surpassed for the production of rich herbage, 
either natural or artificial. W.G.Epmunpson. Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 


~~ 
wor 


Errors in Practice. 


Messrs. Epirors—In the last Cultitivator, is a letter 
from Prof. J. P. Norron, relating tothe manner in 
which cattle are wintered in some of the towns in this 
valley, and I am not disposed to contradict a single 
word he has said; this unfarmer-like course has always 
been practiced by some who are called large farmers in 
this vicinity. A portion of the present farming popula- 
tion, and their ancestors before them, have forever acted 
upon the -principle of the man who carried the stone to 
mill in one end of the bag, to balance the grist across his 
horse’s back, viz: ‘‘ it was right, for his father had always 
done so,” and this principle is remarkably prevalent 
throughout New-England; and nowhere is it more visi- 
ble than at New-Haven, directly under the eye of Prof. 
N. himself, and still unnoticed by him. In the days of 
the revolutionary war, it was probably good economy for 


the farmers along the sea-board to obtain salt hay for 
their cattle ; but now, when salt itself, is bought at thirty 
to forty cents per bushel, the farmers still adhere to that 
old and expensive practice. They all admit that the hay 
without the salt is almost valueless. Will Professor N. 
please call the attention of his neighboring farmers to this 
matter. A Susscriser. Valley of the Housatonic 
River, April 12, 1852. 
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Mr. Chapman’s Bull Halton. 





L. Tucker. Esq.—In presenting you and your readers 
with a portrait of ‘‘ Halton,” allow me to give also his 
pedigree. 


His color is a beautiful red roan. He was bred by | 








S. P. Chapman?’s Short-horn Bull “ Halton,’’ 
being then owned and exhibited by the Hon. Adam Fergusson, of Woodhill, Waterdown C. W. 


Awarded the first prize by the New-York State Agricultural Society, at Rochester, in 185 1, in Class of “Foreign Stock,” 


Geo. Vai Esq., of Troy, N. Y.; calved the ivth Au- 
gust, 1847; got by Meteor, 104*—dam [Lady Barring- 

* Meteor was awarded the first prize at the fair of the American 
Tnstitute in 1843, as the dest bull of any age. In 1844, he was award- 
ed the first prize by the New-York State Agricultural Society, as the 
best bull of any breed ; and also the first prize as the best Durham 
bull. He also won at the Rensselaer county fair. 
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Nagore Bull. 


This belongs to the bumped or zebu division of the ox 
tribe. It is a native of the southern part of Asia. The 
Bulls are very active—are broken to harness, and are ri.l- 








= 


It is said they will travel sixty miles a 


den like horses. 
day, with aman on their back. A few, as objects of 
curiosity, have been introduced into this country, and 


shown in menageries. 
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ton IIL*] by Cleveland Lad,(3.407)—grand dam [Lady 
Barrington II] by Belvidere, (1.706)—gr. g. d. [Lady 
Barrington] by a son of Mr. Mason’s Herdman, (304)— 
gr. gr. g. d. [Young Alicia] by Wonderful, (700)—gr. 
gr. gr. g.d. [Old Alicia] by Alfred, (28)—gr. gr. gr. 
gr g. 4d. by Young Favorite, son of Favorite, (252.) 

Meteor, the sire of Halton, was by Duke of Wellington, 
55. (3.654;) dam [Duchess] by Mr. Bates’ celebrated 
prize bull, Duke of Northumberland, (1,940,) &c. &c. 

Lady Barrington III, Duchess, and Duke of Welling- 
ton, 55, (3.654) were bred by the late Thomas Bates 
Esq., of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire, England, and import- 
ed by Mr. Vail. It will be seen, therefore, that Halton 
is descended directly from the justly celebrated Bates 
stock. 


Speaking of the Barrington family, Mr. Robert Bell, 
the friend and tenant of the late Thomas Bates, Esq., re- 
marks,—‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that there is 
_ not a better tribe of cattle in England than the Barring- 

tons. I have had several applications for the old cow, 
{Lady Barrington,] lately, although she is 16 or 17 years 
old; but I would not sell her, intending to keep her as 
long as she will breed. * * Ihave now a heifer, from 
a daughter of your Lady Barrington III, by 4th Duke 
of York, [the sire of Mr. Vail’s imported heifer ‘‘ Yarm 
Lass,” S. P. C.,] not yet a year old, for which I would 
not take less than 100 guineas, ($500.) The reason why 
I think so much of the Barringtons is, they have plenty 
of hair, are good handlers, and most excellent milkers, 
qualities that many Short-horns do not possess.” Mr. Vail, 
in a letter to me of the 19th August, 1851, follows this ex- 
tract by saying, ‘‘I have now four cows and heifers of 
this tribe. My three which give milk, are all good 

* Lady Barrington IIT, won the first prize at the show of the New- 


York State Agricultural Society, held at Auburn in 1846, and the 
first prize at the Renssclaer coumty fair same year. 


milkers, which corresponds with what Mr. Bell says about 
this family of Short-horns.” Very respectfully yours, 
S. P. Cuarman. Mt. Pleasant Farm, Clockville, Ma- 
dison co., N. Y., May, 1852. 





Reviewer Reviewed. 





A rev.ew, by ‘‘ Platanus,” of Mr. Evan’s Dairy Man. 
ual, appeared in The Cultivator for April. It is not 
my intention to defend Mr. Evans’ book, but whatever 
are its errors, they cannot be corrected by opposing them 
with others. Neither have I any disposition to revive a 
controversy in regard to the origin of certain stocks of 
cattle, but lest some of the statements in the review al- 
luded to, should be deemed unanswerable, I offer a few 
remarks. 

1. It is said in there view, that the bull Hubback was, 
“according to the best investigation, a thorough-bred 
Short-horn.” 

It is well known that there was formerly much discus- 
sion in regard to the blood of this animal, and that it has 
been left in doubt by persons who have had the best op- 
portunities to obtain information on the subject. It is 
true that forty-five years after Hubback was produced, 
a pedigree was obtained for him, which was placed inthe 
Herd-Book. Admitting, for the present, that the pedi- 
gree is correct, it does not prove that Hubback was a 
‘‘thorough-bred Short-horn.” It shows that he was 
derived in part from the stocks of Sir James Penniman 
and Sir Wm. St. Quintin, and there is plenty of evidence 
that these were not deemed pure Short-horns,—they 
having been mixed, more or less, with Norman blood. 
Even Ambrose Stevens,—to whom the writer of the re 
view will not, probably, object as authority,—has said 
(at least by implication) that those stocks came from 
Normandy! (See his article on the “‘ history” of Short- 





| horns, in the Trans. of the N. Y. State Ag. Soc., 1849.) 
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2. It is said ‘‘ Mr. Colling never ascertained the great 
value” of Hubback ‘“ till after he had parted with him.” 

It appears that Chas. Colling bought this animal of his 
brother Robert and Mr. Waistell, they having become 
joint owners of him not long before. Mr. John Hutchin- 
son, in a letter to the Farmer’s Journal, says Mr. Robt. 
Colling had ‘declared his opinion” that Hubback was 
not a good bull and that, consequently, he was sold to 
Mr. Chas. Colling for eight guineas—two guineas less 
than Messrs. R. C. and Waistell gave for him. As soon, 
however, as he came into the possession of Mr. Chas. 
Colling he was not allowed to serve cows—not even those 
of his former owner, Mr. Waistell—for less than five 
guineas each. 

Mr. Youatt, speaking of the transfer of Hubback to 
Chas. Colling,—who, he says, ‘‘ with the quick eye of an 
experienced breeder, saw the value of the little beast,” 
—states that Mr. Waistell expressed to him, in 1832, 
(forty-nine years after the sale,) his ‘‘ regret” at having 
been induced to part with the bull, and his ‘‘ extreme 
disappointment” at Mr Colling’s restrictions in regard to 
his services. , 

From this evidence, is it not obvious to every unpreju- 
diced mind, that Chas. Colling appreciated, more highly 
than did any other person, the value of this bull, and 
that he designed the exclusive use of him to his own 
herd, till he had secured, to the degree he wished, cer- 
tain peculiar properties which he saw the animal posses- 
sed? 

8. The reviewer says—“‘ as to originating the ‘improved’ 
Short-horns, Chas. Colling had nothing more to do with 
it than the man in the moon.” 

What is claimed for Mr. Colling is, that he originated 
iraprovement in the Short-horns, and this I understand 
it is intended to deny, in the above quotation. It is ob- 
vious that this is a fair construction, because it is said in 
the same connection, that Mr. Colling bought as good 
cows as he ever bred, and that his ‘‘ chief merit” was 
‘‘ making the Short-horns famous.” 

Rev. Henry Berry, in a pamphlet entitled History and 
Pretensions of Improved Short-horns, published in 1824, 
states that in 1810, a piece of plate was presented to Mr. 
Colling, with this inscription: ‘‘To Cuaries Couiine, 
the Great Improver of the Short-Horned Breed of Cat- 
tle,’ &c. This inscription, Mr. Berry says, was “ sign- 
ed by fifty of the most eminent breeders in the North.” 

These ‘‘most eminent breeders” were, it will be re- 
membered, eye-witnesses of Mr. Colling’s efforts, and 
their testimony will be received by reasonable people. as 
entitled to credit,—notwithstanding it may be asserted 
by some who are, perhaps, specially under lunar influ- 
ence, that the ‘‘man in the moon” did as much in im- 
proving the Short-horns as Charles Colling! 

4. The reviewer says Col. Jaques’ ‘‘ Cream-pot” cows 
‘sere nothing more than ‘‘every breeder” of grade 
Short-horns ‘‘ has produced by the score,” and that they 
are only an example of *‘ what boasting and assurance can 
do, in palming off a very common thing upon such as 
know no better.” 

Whatever was the motive in making these statements, 
they will have no effect to injure Col. Jaques’ stock, 
with persons who know by experience (and there are 





many such) its high value. To some, the question may 
suggest itself, whether it was necessary for the reviewer 
to go so far to find an example of ‘‘ what boasting and 
assurance can do, in palming off a very common thing?” 
Sanrorp Howarp. Boston, April, 1852. 
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Cultivation of the Ruta Baga and Belgian Carrot. 


The argument is frequently urged on the part of far- 
mers, that the labor and attention required for root crops 
are quite too great, for the prices that are obtained for 
beef and mutton. Now, this is a very easy mode of dis- 
posing of a question, that requires something more than 
mere assertion to convince a man who has repeatedly 
found by practical experiments, that no branch of farm- 
ing will afford a better profit than either ruta baga or field 
carrots, when grown upon suitable soil, and subjected to 
a careful system of culture adapted to those crops. What 
these peculiar conditions are, it might not be improper 
to somewhat carefully examine. It is useless to plant 
ruta bagas on any other than a rich soil, which has been 
brought into the finest tilth by frequent plowings and 
harrowings; and to secure a speedy growth of plants, 
well fermented barn-yard and stable manure should be 
applied at the rate of twenty-five two horse wagon loads 
per acre. The manure should be plowed under, the 
ground then should be harrowed, and the next thing to 
be done is the forming of the drills with a plow, which 
should be two feet apart from center to center. The 
seed should be sown with a drilling machine, to be con- 
structed peculiarly for the crop, and at least one and a 
half pounds per acre of seed should be sown, in all loca. 
tions where the turnep fly is abundant, and is liable to 
be very destructive on the plants, and where these, or 
other equally baneful insects do not prevail, one half of 
the above quantity of seed will be sufficient. As soon 
as the plants put forth four leaves, an expanding and con- 
tracting steel tooth cultivator should be passed through 
the rows levelling down the drills, and so set that the 
teeth will work close to the plants without destroying 
any of them. The hand hoe then must be used to cut 
out the weeds and partially thin the plants. A shovel 
plow must then be used, and by passing it down between 
each row, the drills will be brought back to their original 
shape, and fine fresh soil thrown up close to the young 
turneps. In the course of three weeks, weeds will again 
make their appearance, and to destroy them, the steel 
tooth expanding cultivator must be used as before, fol- 
lowed by another hand hoecing and thinning, and the 
shovel plow may be used the second time to form the 
drills. This may be repeated the third time, with ad- 
vantage in some cases, but ordinarily twice will secure, 
on moderately suitable soil, from 600 tc 800 bushels of 
ruta bagas per acre. The period for sowing very natural- 
ly differs, depending much on the latitude, but as a gen- 
eral thing the month of June is the most suitable, com- 
mencing the first of the month in high northern latitudes, 
and ending the last, in latitude forty, which is as low as 
the plant can be profitable grown, in consequence of its 
liability to form a great top and small roots much south 
of this parallel. We have repeatedly given out our ruta 
baga crop to be hand and horse hoed by the season at 
five dollars per acre, including three dressings and thin. 
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nings in the manner described. As the work was done : 


by experienced bands, good wages were made, but unitia- 
ted hands undertaking the management of the turnep 
crop, and conducting their operations upona scale that 
would secure a full crop, would require seven or eight 
dollars per acre inclusive of board. This item of ex- 
pense of course does not include plowing, manuring, har- 
rowing, forming drills, seed and seeding, all of which 
added would bring the cost of an acre of ruta bagas up 
to twenty dollars, and affording acrop of at least 600 and 
possibly 1,000 bushels, worth, for feeding stock, at least 
123 cents per bushel. 

The management of land for the Belgian carrot, is 
very similar to what is required for the ruta baga, the 
former requiring, however, a much deeper and finer soil, 
and the plants in the rows need not be thinned quite so 
wide, but in all other respects the treatment may be the 
same. The carrot will answer for a more southerly lati- 
tude, and the young plants are very seldom damaged by 
insects. It also yieldsa heavier return, and a 1,000 bush- 
els per acre is a common crop. 


~~ 


Whatever you Do, Do Well. 








Eps. Cuttivator—As in a moral point of view, it is 
useful to have ‘‘ seasons of reflection,”—reviewing the 
events of the past, and inferring their effects on the fu- 
ture—so in agriculture, it is useful to ‘‘ compare notes,” 
to interchange sentiments and practices, and from events, 
and sentiments, and practices already realized, to ‘lay 
our plans,” regulate our operations, and infer their re- 
sults for the future. 

Now it is an axiom, which may be considered univer- 
sal in all industrial pursuits, that whatever is done at all, 
should be ‘‘ well done ;” and permit me to add, that in 
farming, whatever crops are raised, should be ‘‘ good 
crops,”—that whatever animals are bred, should be 
‘¢ well bred ,”—whatever animals are fed, should be ‘‘ well 
fed,” and whatever is seeded, should be “‘ fully seeded.” 
Whether the cereal grains or grasses be sown, the ground 
should be fully occupied with the young plants. ‘‘ He 
who sows sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he who sows 
bountifully, shall reap bountifully,” are declarations as 
true as they are ancient, and should be, especially in seed 
time, in every husbandman’s mouth. Good Jand, in or- 
dinary cultivation, is bound to be occupied, and if we do 
not occupy with good seed, nature will most asssuredly 
occupy with weeds. There is surely something ennobling, 
morally elevating, in liberal, enlightened, and successful 
farming. 

If a man would succeed in cultivating the soil, he must 
not be niggardly, but must lay out freely for labor, for 
manure, for good and durable implements, convenient 
and permanent fixtures, and though mentioned last, not 
least, good and plentiful agricultural reading. 

It is important, however, sedulously to guard against 
extravagance and waste, as well as penuriousness; the 
most scrupulous and exact economy should pervade every 
department; nothing neglected or suffered to run to 
waste—and a general appearance of order and harmony 
should give unity and beauty to the whole. C. R. Sarru. 
Solon, Cuyahoga, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1852. 





Action and Re-action in Farming. 





(ORIGINAL HINTS.) 


Never keep animals on short allowance—if you starve 
them, they will surely starve you. 

Although in draining land thoroughly, your purse may 
be drained, yet the full crops that follow will soon fill it 
again. 

Trying to farm without capital, is like trying to run a 
locomotive without fuel. Money and wood must both 
be consumed, if they are to move the machine of the farm 
or of the rail. 

Always give the soil the first meal. If this is well fed 
with manure, it will feed all else; plants, animals, and 
man. 

If you wish to give an energetic movement to all your 
farm machinery, and keep its hundred wheelsin rotation, 
be sure not to be without a good rotation of crops. 

If you allow your animals to shiver, your fortune will 
be shivered in consequence ; that is, the farmer who leaves 
his cattle to the winds, will find his profits also given to 
the winds. 

Heavy carrot crops for cattle, will soon return carats 
of gold. 

Did you ever hear the musical notes of astarving herd 
of hogs?’ Extinguish by food those notes speedily, if you 
would avoid even more annoying notes after pay-day has 
passed. 

Learn as much as possible the experience of the skil- 
ful; the man who depends on teaching himself will be 
likely to receive very poor iessons,—or, as Dr. Franklin 
has it, he will find ‘* he has a fool for his master.” 

Fences operate in two ways—if good they are a de. 
fence, if poor an offence. 

Many a farmer, by too sparingly seeding his new mea- 
dows, has had to cede his whole farm. 

Every farmer should see daily every animal he has, 
and inspect its condition. Weekly visits, as with some, 
soon result in weakly animals. 

The man who provides well sheltered cotes for his sheep 
in winter, will soon find plenty of coats for his own back. 

A good housewife should not be a person of ‘ one 
idea,” but should be equally familiar with the flower 
garden and flour barrel; and though her lesson should 
be to lessen expense, yet the scent of a fine rose should 
not be less valued than the cent in the till. She will 
doubtless prefer a yard of shrubbery, to a yard of satin. 
If her husband is a skilful sower of grain, she is equally 
skilful as a sewer of garments; he keeps his hoes bright 
by use; she keeps the hose of the whole family in order. 

‘Manure is money,” and ‘‘short paper” is like a 
short plant ;—a note at bank matures by falling due,—an 
oat in the field also matnres by falling dew—but they 
will be found in both cases shorter than wanted, unless 
the fiscal bank and the bank of earth both receive timely 
deposits. 

To abuse animals by starving them, is as base, as the 
hope of gaining by it is baseless. 





INCREASE IN ORNAMENTAL Piantina.—The Horticul- 
turist informs us that 250,000 ornamental trees have been 
planted in private grounds in and about Newport, R.I.. 
within the last six years. 
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Trial of Agricultural Machines, 
AT GENEVA, JULY, 1852. 


Great difficulty. having been found in deciding upon 
the merits of reaping, mowing, threshing, and other farm 
machines, at our State Fairs, owing to inability to test 
them effectually, the Executive Committee of the N. Y. 
State Ag. Society this year resolved greatly to enlarge 
their premiums, and to appoint a meeting, during the 
ensuing harvest, for the thorough trial of all such ma- 

chines and implements. 

Several farms having been offered, with the crops and 
grounds necessary for the purpose, a committee was ap- 
pointed to examine the several locations, upon whose 
report, made to the Board at a meeting held at Utica on 
the 6th of May, it was decided that the trial should be 
held on the farm of Horace D. Bennett, Geneva—a 
farm every way admirably adapted for the purpose, hav- 
ing on it forty acres of wheat, forty of barley, and oats, 
grass and fallow land in abundance. The time for the 
trial, owing to the backwardness of the season, has not 
yet been definitely fixed. It will, however, take place 
between the 10th and 25th July—a few days earlier or 
later as the case may be—depending upon the maturity 
of the wheat crop. 

We look upon this measure as one of great importance, 
and we doubt not the occasion will draw together a large 
number of visitors to witness this interesting trial of the 
skill and ingenuity of our inventors and mechanics. 

We annex a list of the Premiums offered, and the 
Judges by whom they are to be awarded: 


JUDGES. 

Sanford Howard, Boston, Mass. 
B. B. Kirtland, Rensselaer co. 
John Mallory, Yates. 

A. J. Heermance, Dutchess. 
J. E. Holmes, Holyoke, Mass. 


John Delafield, Seneca Co. 
Anthony Van Bergen, Greene. 
Jonathan Edgecomb, Orleans. 
Ransom Harmvun, Monroe. 

J. Stanton Gould, Columbia. 


PREMIUMS. 

Best Grain Reaper,..cscccsccsse cocccccesccecee Diploma and $50 
2d = his, Me coanletrnedsedt bunk der asmpmnens cues 30 
Te DD Racee de 600. cdteds vewscedcvecpbecvescsase tp eee 20 

Best aie Machine,, ...cccccccsscecrseces ose Diplomaand 50 
2d Ge hn. a586-65006 56 Session netneeh, oseee EES Perens 30 
BE ho sdingideaadieules Keed treater h Eee Soe eee esica's 20 


Best Steam Engine for farm purpose, to be so constructed as to 


be moveable readily to any part of the farm,.. Dip!oma and 30 

. = se Nea ceded eckaee heels 4uden tide wedeeeied Veleuis 20 
KGeke6 eb ON ees K4pS bE EOtaRsReOEEens 10 

Bost a. — Grain Drill, PAO OOLEN Bamees ovnrned Diploma and 25 
2d Doce pcenensacedvcecd ccccepeaveoeseneesos seeeece 15 
Te SOE)  paede EFeSMA REDNESS sce ce ensee ShSe Er ebeeeeeeN 10 


Drills may compete whether arranged for depositing 


manure or not. 
Best Horse Power for general purposes, on the sweep or lever 


Pin cccaragiconsseduesedeerws ewes ose Diploma and $25 
2d TR SO RKSER EASE ckieh we Ted b0 CURED AER PERF OL F400—N-0 15 
3d BP 2 ce wits itn dia de BS s soviet apne Min taeds- Sates 10 


Best Horse Power, on endless chain or railroad principle, 
Diploma and 25 


OE  -cardhddluasbemete be inentesernecdorowsyeioneassua 10 
3d  ”  katenees pies CH dSE ONES ose er ebeces eccevecces 15 
Bieet Teer MOCSG BOW ass vc oso 6de cn ccvestences Diploma and 25 
2d OF bin Raa deka rete eeeseamoeene,, %. sxsbaseens 15 
Be GE econ dunes oab oad ewe sess 50 06sh eskages shes enn 10 
Best Flax and Hemp Dressing Machine,......... Diploma and 25 
2d My’ §saniacweddave ctspeaeess. dn58 EN Pee ee 15 
3d DE Ne erdese bbe isccecdeeee detvamsu edie etiee od 10 
Best Thrasher, to be used with horse or steam power,.......... 10 
Wr?” <cxg aucguabudeetlessensaeeobee eke bedseeeeseneeee 8 

3 . . weetebdanmemeased, poncbetianonsdreanumeenmenes 5 


Best Seed Planter, for horse or hand power, for hills or drills, 
Diploma and 10 


2Qd Oe | deinseecsereeesesutinen tbeatouetentadis, 940 g 
3d Oe “Gaens'a SVs Dek, 4 aetbor anes es tlundinkes acts vis 5 
Best Cultivator, for general purposes, ............ Diploma and 10 
2d Th . gisdicesaeasenens cekendne seaneieceeneckuneer 8 
3d MY tadcae cls os seat Salad Gass RES 5 See eee Tae eon 5 
Teles Toes Cas Ge ioe Secs view a vencs . Diploma and 10 
2d TY .> Seebusemedotwik cis! bare Nonte epee Es Seeeaw 8 


3d do 





A Remarkable Cow-—and Wonderful Calf. 





The report of the committee on cows to the Windsor 
county (Vt., Agricultural Society, gives the following 
facts relative to a cow belonging to John L. Lovering of 
Hartford: in that county. She is 10 years old, and has 
been subjected to repeated trials in different years, as to 
the quantity of milk and butter yielded. During 10 
days early in the past summer, she gave 516 lbs. of milk, 
ranging from 51 to 53 Ibs. per day. The milk of the last 
four days was made into butter, and after thorough work- 
ing, weighed 10 lbs. 5 oz., or 18 lbs. perweek. Thisex- 
periment was very carefully made by a disintere “ed per- 
son, under the special direction of the committee. Simi- 
lar experiments were made in previous years with very 
nearly the same results. The owner states that this cow 
has no pedigree, but he intends that her descendants shall 
have, some of which are young animals of great promise. 

W.H. Bristot, of Lewiston, N. Y., gives the follow- 
ing account of a calf, owned by J. M. Buttery of Lewis- 
ton, in the Lockport Journal; 


The calf was ten months old the 15th of last month— 
is of rather more than usual size for that age; stands 
three feet nine inches in height; measures or girths five 
feet one inch; measures five feet six inches from the horns 
to the extremity of the hips, and will probably weigh at 
this time (and I will reckon it low, so as to be correct,) 
about 400 Ibs. She is a cross of the Durham and Devon- 
shire, well formed and of beautiful appearance. 


When but two months of age it was discovered she had 
quite an udder, and by trial, found that she gave milk. 
From that time to the present she has not failed to af- 
ford from one pint to a quart of as rich and flavorous 
milk as any good dairy cow affords, at a mess, and now 
it is necessary to milk her regularly twice a day. After 
good spring pasturage is afforded her, doubtless she will 
give from eight to ten quarts per day. It is, indeed, a 
strange ‘‘ freak of nature,” and is worthy of the notice 
of the curious and speculative. 


I will take this opportunity to state to the incredulous 
and disbelieving, that I will pledge myself to substantiate 
the facts I have herein stated. I would also say, that I 
am well acquainted with the owner of said calf, have 
seen said calf milked, seen also the quantity given at a 
milking, know that butter was made from the cream 
thereof, in quantities averaging from half a pound to two 
pounds, and that there can be no humbug in relation to 
all I state. 


oe 
wer 





To keep Bugs from Vines. 





Eps. Cuttivator—I have tried ashes, plaster, lime, 
road dust and tobacco juice, with some success, but a 
spoiled clam, the cleanings of a wool carding machine, 
or a lock of wool soaked in fresh oil, placed near the 
root of the vine, I never knew fail—these also promote 
the growth of the vine. The bugs are attracted by the 
smell of the vine. but do not like tainted fish. Paineas 
Pratt. Deep River, Ct. 





To rEMOvE Ants.—A correspondent says to remove 
ants from any place which they infest, apply a little spirit 
of turpentine with a feather. 


Lice on Fowis.—The same correspondent informs us 
that the following simple means will effectually prevent 
the attacks of this vermin. Wash the poultry house 
with a strong solution of tea of Red Cedar boughs, and 
then smoke the house with cedar wood. 
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Horticultural Items. 


Liquip ManugE ror Fruit Trees.—A correspondent 
of Moore’s New- Yorker, strongly recommends from his 
own experience, the application of the liquid portions 
of manure, (which are commonly wasted,) to fruit trees, 
more especially in very dry weather, and to those which 
have begun to be injured by drouth. He digs a cavity 
round the tree, pours in the odorous liquid, and imme- 
diately replaces the earth. ‘‘ An extraordinary growth 
immediately commences, and shoots are forced out in a 
few weeks truly astonishing both in length and size.” 
Soap suds he finds good; but not at all equal to liquid 
manure. 

Srearine Fruir.—One of the best things for the pros- 
perity of the country is planting plenty of fine fruit ; the 
incentives are heavy crops of delicious luxnries; the dis- 
couragements are fire blight, black knot, caterpillars, 
curculios, borers, yellows, cherry birds, and bad culture, 
and when all these have been surmounted, then comes 
the fruit-thief for plunder. Some have endeavored to 
plant enough for all; the result has been that the thieves 
have taken the very best, the first pick, and left the rest 
for the owner. Where they cannot get good fruit, how- 
ever, they will take bad, wretchedly bad, rather than 
lose their booty. The Prairie Farmer says, ‘‘ We are 
called on yearly to mourn the loss of some villainously 
hard green winter apples, poached in August.” He 
seems to feel some apprehensions that they may get the 
cholera. 

Securine Passtinec ApvantaGces.—We once had the 
very beautiful present of a bunch of a dozen plums of a 
new variety sent us from a distance, consisting of a branch 
so closely covered as to form a cylinder of solid fruit. 
The shoot on which they grew afforded a few nice buds, 
from which we now have some young trees growing, in- 
fallibly correct. 





GarRpEN Watks.—The growth of weeds in gravel 
walks has been securely prevented, by forming a solid 
bottom beneath the gravel, of marl and coarse gravel or 
small stones, rammed down hard, and through which no 
weeds nor grass can penetrate. 


Destroying Mitprw.—Marsuatt P. Wiper, in a 
communication to the Journal of Agriculture, speaking 
of mildew on grapes, green-house plants, and elsewhere, 
says, ‘‘ We have for more than fifteen years used sul- 
phur for this purpose, and in no instance has it failed to 
effect a speedy cure. We have known instances where 
mildew, in the space of a few days, would spread itsspo- 
rules over a large rose-house, destroying nearly all the 
foliage of the plants, and this, by the use of sulphur 
spread on the walks and over the plants, was extirpated 
in a short period.” 

THe Batpwin Aprie at THE WeEst.—We observe a 
statement in the Michigan Farmer, on the authority of 
James Dougal, a skilful fruit raiser in Canada, near De- 
troit, that the liability of the Baldwin to rot, may be 
counteracted or avoided by gathering two weeks before 
ripening; and that it will then possess fully those good 
qualities to which it is indebted for its popularity in its 
native place. 

Some fruits attain perfection when ripened on the tree 





only; and others are sure to be spoiled if left till that 
period. This matter is becoming understood by good 
culturists. Some good sorts have been denounced as 
worthless by those who have not been aware of the treat- 
ment they require—the Ribston Pippin for example, 
which, except far north, must be picked before full ma- 
turity. 

THe Aprpte Market.—Some fear the apple market 
will be glutted, although population and facilities for 
transportation are rapidly increasing, and the economy 
of using fruit becoming better understood. The New 
England Farmer says, ‘‘ A gentlemen in New Hampshire 
informs us that when his orchard came into bearing some 
30 years ago, the best market he found for his apples was 
at Portland. This year he refured $425 for the product 
of less than acre and three-fourths, to be taken on. the 
trees.” The editor estimates about 200,000 families in 
Massachusetts—and if five barrels, on an average. were 
consumed in each family per annum, it would require 
one million barrels yearly for home consumption in that 
state, far exceeding the amount now raised—and saying 
nothing about exportation. 

Tae Curcutiro.—Corroborating facts are always in- 
teresting. The editor of the Prairie Farmer, on a visit 
to the orchards of E. Harkness of central Illinois, says, 
‘‘ Mr. H. has a piece of ground of which he proposes to 
make at the same time a plum orchard anda hog-pasture. 
The idea of the thing was got from a neighbor who had 
an orchard of this fruit where the swine ran, and who 
eat of the fruit abundantly for seven years; though none 
standing out of the enclosure bore; but on changing the 
tenants to another part of the farm, every plum was 
stung.” This method has been often described for the 
last twenty years or more, but we are always glad to see 
new proofs of its successful working. 





ae 
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Best Method of Applying Guano. 





I am satisfied from experience and observation in the 
use of Guano, for the past twelve years, that the best 
method, decidedly, of applying it to crops in our dry 
climate is, to plow or spade it into the ground ; and autumn 
is the best season for doing this, as it gives time for the 
pungent salts contained in the guano, to get thoroughly 
mixed with the soil before spring planting. Do not fear 
to lose the guano by plowing it in as deep as you please 
—it will not run away, depend upon it. At the south, 
it loses half its virtue if not plowed in atleast three inch- 
es deep; six to twelve inches would be still better. 

Spread broadcast on grass land, late in the fall or very 
early inthe spring. If not plowedin before sowing buck- 
wheat, rye, or wheat, then spread it broadcast after 
sowing the grain, and harrow well and roll the land. 
This last operation is quite important. 

Caution.—Never put guano in the hill with corn, no 
matter if covered two or three inches deep; for the roots 
will be certain to find it, and so sure as they touch the 
guano, so caustic is it, that it will certainly kill the corn; 
the same with peas, beans, melon vines, in fact most 
vegetable crops. Wheat and other small grains have so 


many roots, and litter so well, there is no danger 
of guano killing them when sown directly with the seed. 
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Still, as before remarked, it is better to plow it in before . 


sowing the seeds. 

After corn has come up, the only safe way of applying 
guano to this crop is, to take about a table spoonful, at 
the first time hoeing, and dig it in an inch or two deep, 
around the corn, six inches at least from each stalk. A 
table-spoonful is sufficient unless the land be very poor; 
and with this quantity it will take about 250 to 350 lbs., 
_per acre, according to the distance the hills are planted 
apart. If the soil be rather poor, a second dose adminis- 
tered in the same manner, at the time the corn first shows 
its silk, will add considerably to the yield in grain, if fol- 
lowed by rains, but little or nothing to the growth of stalk. 
Guano increases the size and growth of the grain more 
than it does that of the stalk; hence one must be con- 
tent to wait till the grain is fully matured before giving 
an opinion of the virtues of guano. 

Before applying the guane, it is better to mix it well 
with an equal quantity of plaster of Paris or charcoal 
dust. Either of these substances help to retain the am- 
monia and prevent its evaporating. 

The genuine, unadulterated Peruvian guano, is so 
much superior to any other kind, that it is in reality the 
cheapest, though the price is considerable higher than 
that of other qualities. 

As corn is very late this year, farmers will do well to 
apply guano to it. This will accelerate its growth, give 
a larger crop, and cause it to mature at least one week 
A.B. Auten. New-York, May 10th, 1852. 
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Bones and Lime as a Manure. 





Mr. Epiror—As a practical farmer, I feel anxious to 
adopt all laudable means toimprove the soil of my farm, 
by the use of such manures and agents as will promote 
that end, and the object of this communication is to in- 
quire, 

1. What effect burnt bone dust will exert on land hav- 
ing a light clay soil; how many bushels per acre should 
be used, and the mode of applying it? 

2. What effect would lime have upon soil, through 
which gas had passed, and in what quantities should it be 
used per acre? 

Would it be beneficial when applied to fruit trees, and 
in what quantities? Would it destroy the insects that 
usually infest the roots of fruit trees? 

The above articles may be had in St. Louis in any rea- 
sonable quantities. Answers to the above inquiries, at 
your earliest convenience, are respectfully solicited. In 
conclusion, I would add, that I have read with much 
pleasure and profit, the numbers of the Cultivator for se- 
veral years, and would not be without some of the num- 
bers for the whole amount the paper costs me per year. 
Respectfully and truly yours, Dennis LacKLanp. Lo- 
cust Grove, Mo., March 6, 1852. 

It is hard to say, without either direct experiment, or 
very minute and accurate analysis, with a view to this 
point, what soils will, and what soils will not, be benefit- 
ted by bone manure. Those quite destitute of phosphate 
of lime, will, of course, be greatly improved. As this is 
only one ont of many of the ingredients of manure, a few 


bushels per acre, in connection with a moderate, or rath- 
er small application of yard manure, will usually be 





enough. Bones, however, contain other valuable enrich- 
ing substances besides the phosphates, which is dissipated 
by burning, but is wholly saved by dissolving in sulphu- 
ric acid. Bone dust or burnt bones, may be sowed over 
the surface, and harrowed or plowed in; but the paste 
made by dissolving in sulphuric acid, should be made dry 
by mixing with dry peat, sawdust, ashes or plaster, be- 
fore spreading. 

Lime used in gas works would not, probably, produce 
an effect much different from other slackedlime. Expe- 
riment will show best its utility. Two or three hundred 
bushels per acre would be a moderate application. Most 
fruit trees contain large quantities of lime, and applied 
to them, except on soils already rich in the carbonate, 
would probably prove of considerable benefit. Insects 
would not be likely to be much influenced, although it is 
believed in some degree to repel the peach worm. 


Keeping Fruit Fresh. 








The New England Farmer says he has preserved goose- 
berries by placing the fruit, picked rather green, in bot- 
tles so as to fill them, and then filling all spaces to the 
mouth with water. The bottles are then set in a kettle 
of cold water where they remain till it is made to boil, 
when they are taken out, immediately corked very se- 
curely, and set inacellar. To this the Prairie Farmer 
adds, ‘‘ Very likely; and we have many times put goose- 
berries into a bottle, clean and dry, without any cold or 
hot water or any thing else, except corking tight and 
covering the cork with sealing wax, and putting into a 
cellar; and had gooseberry pies as fresh at New Year’s 
as though the fruit had just been taken from the bush.” 
This mode would serve admirably for gooseberries and 
currauts (nearly ripe,) but for cherries and some other 
smaller fruits the water process has proved much the 
best. High-flavored sour cherries, as the Mayduke, Early 
Richmond, &c., keep much better than the heart cher- 
ries—probably Downer’s Late, a very high-flavored sort, 
would be one of the best of the latter class. The com- 
mon blaek or junk bottles have been found to serve a 
good purpose, if perfectly clean, having never been pre- 
viously used; but transparent bottles, showing exactly 
the condition of the fruit, are of course best. An intelli- 
gent and skilful neighbor has succeeded by still another 
process in preserving peaches, (cut into large pieces and 
divested of the skin,) as fresh as when taken from the 
tree; uot in their weight of sugar, but ina very small 
quantity of that material. We have eaten them after 
mid-winter, and could not have told by the flavor the 
difference between these and the fresh dish served with 
cream at mid-autumn. This process has cost months of 
labor and experiment before reaching its present state of 
perfection, and it is yet to undergo further attempts at 
improvement another season; and in the mean time will 
not of coursé be given to the public. Dr. Lee thinks 
that fruit cannot be kept long, evenif perfectly excluded 
from the air, at a temperature above 60° Fah., but this 
mode of treating peaches appears to constitute an excep- 
tion. 


MAXIMS FOR THE Younc.—Keep good company or 
none. 
Always speak the truth 
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Feeding Poultry. 

Mr. Salmon Cook, in your May number, wants to be 
informed in regard to feeding poultry. AsI have had 
three years experience, with some twelve different breeds, 
I will give him my views in this matter. It depends up- 
on the breeds, I think, as to the manner of feeding. All 
of the Asiatic breeds, I feed in this wise: I make three 
boxes that will hold balf a peck of corn each. I fill one 
with corn, another with oats, another with buckwheat, 
and set them all before them at once, and am careful not 
to let either get empty. I feed all of the large breeds 
in this way. Once a week in winter, put in to the coop 
a cabbage or two, to six or eight fowls. 

My smaller breeds I feed in winter, only on one kind 
of grain, but keep it before them, such as the golden and 
silver pheasant and bantams, as these will not lay in the 
coldest months, at any rate as far as my experience goes, 
even if fed upon allsorts of grain. All fowls should be 
placed so as to have the sun, and come to the ground; 
also should have a box of ashes set so as the sun will 
shine upon it, as they will wallow in it more freely. If’ 
they have plenty of gravel, they will not become too fat, 
or oyster shells,or burnt bones pounded fine. I am satisfied 
that this is the cheapest way of keeping all of these 
breeds. Geese do not require to be kept in this way, as 
they will be more healthy if not fed sohigh. M.F. M. 
Chicopee, May 5, 1852. 








Habits of the Curculio. 


In answer to the inquiries of our friend A. C., of Ot- 
sego county, we give the following from Thomas’ Ameri- 
can Fruit Culturist: 


The curculio, is a small insect not more than a quarter 
of aninch long, of a dark brown color, the sheaths cover- 
ing the wings slightly variegated with lighter colors, the 
body resembling in size and appearance a ripe hemp seed. 
It is distinguished by an elongation of the head, resem- 
bling a conspicuous rostrum or beak projecting from the 
front part of its thorax. 

About the time the young fruit attains the size of a 

y, pea, the curculio begins its work of de- 
struction. It makes a small crescent- 
shaped incision in the young fruit, and 
lays itsegg in the opening. The pre- 
sence of the egg may be easily detected 
by these incisions upon the surface; the 
annexed figure, (244,) represents one 
of these magnified twice in diameter. 
The egg soon hatches into a small white 
larva, which enters the body of the fruit and feeds upon 
it, causing, usually, its premature fall to the ground. 

The period at which the young fruit falls, after being 
punctured, varies with its age at the time of the injury. 
The earlier portions drop in abou! two weeks; but if the 
stone is hard when the egg is laid the fruit remains till 
near the usual period of ripening, sometimes presenting 
a fair and smooth exterior, but spoiled by the worm 
within. 

The insect, soon after the fall of the fruit, makes its 
way into the earth, where it is supposed to remain till 
the following spring, when it is transformed into 
the perfect insect or beetle, to lay its eggs and perpetuate 
its race. Instances, however, have occurred, where the 
transformation has taken place within twenty days of the 
fall of the fruit. 

The curculio travels by flying, but only during quite 
warm weather, or at the heat of the day. The insects 








mostly confine themselves to certain trees, or to the same 
orchard. But the fact that newly bearing and isolated 





orchards are soon attacked, clearly shows that in occa- 


sional instances they must travel considerable distances. 
Indeed, they have been known to be wafted on the wind 
for a half mile or more, the windward side of orchards 
being most infested, immediately after strong winds from 
a thickly planted plum neighborhood. In the cool of 
the morning, they are nearly torpid, and can scarcely 
fly, and crawl but slowly ; hence, at this time of the day 
they are most easily destroyed. 

Their flight appears to be never more than a few feet 
from the ground, and successful attempts have been 
made to shut them out of fruit gardens by means of a 
tight board fence, nine or ten feet high, entered by a 
tight gate. 








{FOR THE CULTIVATOR.] 


The Old Mill. 


Beneath a hill, beside a wood, 
Remote from haunts of men, 

In modest guise the old mill stood, 
Down in a willow glen; 

A narrow path led to the door, 
And then turned back again. 





I knew it in my early days, 
For it was nigh my home; 

It was the scene of boyish plays, 
For hither I would come 

In idle hours, released from school, 
And free about it roam. 


Its glassy pond was my delight, 
While yet a truant boy; 

I never wearied at the sight, 
Its pleasures could not cloy, 

For every season in its change 
Brought with jt some new joy. 


In early spring, with pole in hand, 
Aud line with barbed hook, 

Upon its margin I would stand, 
And deep into it look ; 

Oh, I had been a learned man 
If thus I’d conned my book, 


I’ve had few prizes for my share, 
Since manhood I’ ve attained, 

And those I find with constaut care 
Have still to be maintained; 

But the first fish I drew to land 
Was pleasure a‘! unfeigned. 


Far in its waters I would giide 
When summer suis were high, 

Or on its polished surface slide 
When winter swept the sky— 

Those days are past;—yet oft I think 
How happy then was I. 


The miller’s whitewashed cottage too, 
That stood behind the mill; 

The barn, the shed of greyish blue, 
I think I see them stl; 

A little garden smiled in front, 
*T was watered by a rill. 


The miller was a sturdy man, 
And jovial too was he, 

And while amidst his flour and bran 
Would sing a merry glee, 

Or with the farmers pass a joke, 
For “ many.a joke had he.’’ 


The milier’s wife, the miller’s child, 
‘They made his heart so light; 

She was a matron kind and mild, 
And she a maiden bright; 

I loved to see them walk to church, 
It was a pleasant sight. 


Those times again may never be! 
The miller he is dead, 

And where the old mill stood, you see 
A factory instead ; 

A thousand spindies now fly round, 
Where only one wheel sped. 


The pleasant wood that grew around, 
And each sequestered spot, 

Have since been levelled with the ground, 
To make a village lot; 

And where to find my early haunts 
I now have quite forgot. 


I do net care these scenes to view, 
Or gaze this landscape o’er, 
For it does quiet thoughts renew 
Where quiet reigis no more; 
I see a thriving village rise, 
And yet my heart ts sore. 
Milwaukie co., Wisconsin. 


C.F.L. F. 
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Supplying a Farm with Water, and Draining. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Encouraged by the receipt of 
several letters, stating that the practice of housing sheep 
during winter, which I recommended in the Cultivator 
some years since, has proved economical, and improved 
the quality of wool, Iam induced to send you the fol- 
lowing items of experience, which appear to me of some 
importance. 

I have owned for fifty yearsa farm of one hundred 
acres, and for thirty Ihad no means of watering my 
stock, but to drive them tothe river, which being frozen in 
winter made it difficult for cattle to drink, and quite im- 
possible for sheep. About forty acres of my farm is in- 
terval; then lies a flat of good plow land, and next to 
this a side-hill, at the summit of which, on a gravelly flat, 
stands my barn. For twenty rods in the rear of the 
barn, the soil is sand and gravel—then commences a rich 
loam resting upona ledge of lime stone. Where the 
gravel and the ledge of rock met, there was water in the 
wet season. At this place I sunk a well to the depth of 
15 feet, which filled with water to the depth of 12 inches, 
but rose no higher. I concluded that there was rock or 
clay, which operated as a dam below the well, and that 
the water flowed off through the gravel. I then com- 
menced a ditch some 12 rods below the spring, and 
about two feet lower than the bottom of the well. In 
this ditch I placed a pump log throwing the dirt back 
until I had room for another. I proceeded in this way 
to within twenty-five feet of the spring, where I struck 
a ledge of lime stone, reaching to a level with the bottom 
of the well. Removing the stone with a light blast, I 
reached the spring, from which issued a stream of wa- 
ter, which would fill an inch pipe. This spring has 
never failed to afford a large supply of water to my barn 
in winter, and in summer it flows above ground, supply- 
ing the pasture. Thus ata cost of not over $30, I have 
added $500 to the value of my farm. 


Again, I had a plow field of twelve acres, in the center 
of which was about one-third of an acre, which was too 
wet for planting,and usually remained so just long enough 
to destroy the crop. I found that the water came out 
from seams ina rock, and being dammed up by a soil 
of hard-pan a few rods in width, was forced to flow near 
the surface of the ground. As the land was on a side- 
hill and could be easily drained, I made at an expense 
of $2, a blind ditch, which carried off all the water, and 
in four days the land was as dry as any in the field. It 
was planted to corn and prodneed the best yield, as it 
had not been injured by previous cropping. 

Pieces of land situated similarly to mine, may frequent- 
ly be seen, which by a slight expense can be made availa- 
ble and valuable, and also a supply of water be furnished 
for farm purposes. Yours truly, Jonn S. Perrisone. 
Manchester, Vt. 





Great Crop or Wueat.—The Editor of the Michi- 
gan Farmer states, that on a farm 15 miles north of Lon- 
don, a crop of wheat was nearly ready for harvest, which 
fully promised sixty bushels per acre. 
a man’s head, stood thick, and the heads were long; the 
land was at first poor, but was brought up by draining 
and manuring, mostly with stable manure. 


It was as high as } 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Howanst 1n Syria, by George William Curtis: Harper & 
Brothers, New-York. 
We are indebied to Messrs. E. H. Peasr & Co., of this 
city, for a copy of this interesting description of travels 
in the east. It is a written in a graphic style, and abounds 
in the rich drapery of metaphor, which characterises ori- 
ental language. The author carries you along with him 
in a familiar way—you see what he sees, feel as he feels, 
and for the moment rejoice in all the exuberance of fancy 
which eastern scenery is calculated to inspire. The book 
is unencumbered with statistics, and the numberless tri- 
fling incidents of travel, and will be read with interest by 
those who prefer gems of thought to sands of the desert. 








THE AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL, edited by Geo. H. Dadd, M. 
D.: Boston, Mass. 32 pages, monthly, at $1 a year. 

A work of this kind has long been needed, and this 
publication is issued under auspices that will ensure it 
success. The editor is a practitioner of Veterinary Sur- 
gery, and writes toconsiderable extent his own experience 
and observations. The want of anything like knowledge 
of the diseases of domestic animals and their remedies, 
results in an immense loss to the farmer every year, much 
of which might be saved by subscribing to this journal. 





LEAVES FROM THE NoTE Boox oF a NATURALIST, by W. J. Bro- 
derip, Esq., F.R.S. E. Littell & Co.: Boston. G. P. Putnam, 
New-York. ; 

The contents of this work have appeared in the num- 
bers of Littell’s Living Age, and this fact alone will re- 
commend it to the favor of the reading public. Very 
many pleasing and instructive facts, connected with the 
natural history of animals, are related, and ancient my- 
thology is now and then called up to impart its strange 
fascination to the narrative. 





LittE.i’s Living AcE—weekly, at $6 a year; E. Littell & Co., 
Boston Mass, 

This publication is without a rival in the sterling interest 
and permanent value of its matter. It commends itself 
to the student asa means of forming correct literary 
taste, and to the general reader as an instructive and en- 
tertaining magazine. It is, in itself, a library of Biogra- 
phy, History, and Literature, of the highest order, and 
is deserving of a place in every well informed family. 








Cattle Shows for 1852.- 


STATE. 
New-York—At Utica, September 7, 8,9, 10. Trial of Reapers, 
Mowing Machines, &c., at Geneva, about the middle of July 
Ohio—At Cleveland, Sept. 15, 16, 17. 
Michigan—At Detroit, Sept. 22, 23, 24. 
Indiana—At Oct. 19. 
Pennsylvania—At Harrisburgh, Oct. 20, 21, 22 
Georgia—At Macon, Oct. 19 to 23. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, . 
Wisconsin—At Milwaukie, Oct. 6, 7, & 
Vermont—At Rutland, Sept. 1, 2, 3. 
Canada West—At Toronto, Sept. 29, 30. 
Rhode Island— At Providence, Sept. 15, 16, 17. 
County Suows. 
1G Weare unable to announce the times for holding but few of 
the fairs of this or other states, and we shall be greatly obliged to any 
of our friends who will give us notice of the times and places fixed 
upon for holding any of the County Fairs, in all of the states of the 
Union, the ensuing autumn 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.—Communications have come to 
hand, during the past month, from A Youth, R. B. Abel, 
S. P. Phillips, Gurdon Evans, Geo. Cargill, J. W. Clute, 
Sanford Howard, J.G. C. Jr., J. P. Holt, C. H. Cleave- 
land, E. B., N. B. G., T. E. B.; W. C. [Sandwich Isl- 
ands,] S. P. Chapman, M. F. M., Robert Shiell, A 
Subscriber, A. Peck, C. W. L., E.E., Wm. H. Brewer, 
Victor Gilbert, C. F. L. F., B. 

Books, Pampuuets, &c., have been received, during 
the past month, as follows: The Howadji in Syria, from 
E. H. Peasg & Co., booksellers of this city ——Leaves 
from the Note Book of a Naturalist, from E. Lirrert & 
Co., publishers, Boston. Pictorial Field Book of the 
Revolution, by B. J. Lossing, No. 22, from Harper & 
Brotuers, piblishers, New-York. A dozen pounds 
very superior Maple Sugar, from E. B. [We should be 
glad to know to whom we are indebted for this fine sam- 
ple of sugar. ]——-Two California Potatoes, one weighing 
1 Ib. 4 oz. and the other 12 oz., from Henry Hincxk ey, 
just from California. 











Cattte Sates.—We would remind our readers that 
Mr. Morris’ great public sale of improved breeds of cat- 
tle, sheep and swine, is to come off at his place on Wed- 
nesday the 9th of this month. (See his advertisement.) 

It will be seen by reference to Mr. ALLEN’s renewed 
advertisement, that his extensive sale of high-bred cattle, 
is to be held on the Troy road, near this city, onthe 18th 
of August next. 

We anticipate a large attendance and spirited bidding 
at both these public sales, for none more attractive have 
ever been offered to the American public. 





New-York State Farr.—The last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 
was held at Utica on the 6th of May, when the grounds 
for the State Fair were selected, and such preliminary 
arrangements made as the case required. The location 
selected for the Fair, is on the south side of the plank 
road to New-Hartford, about two miles west of Utica. 
The only objection to the ground, is its distance from the 
center of Utica. It was, however, the nearest piece of 
ground that would answer the purpose, which could be 
obtained. The citizens of Utica are entering upon the 
work in fine spirit, and will have all things in readiness 
for the Fair, which it will be remembered, is to be held 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 





i> The next meeting of the American Pomological 
Congress is to be held at Philadelphia, to commence at 
10 o’clock, A. M., on Monday the 13th of September, 
in the Chinese Museum Building. The Pomological, 
Horticultural, and Agricultural Societies throughout the 
United States and Canada, are invited to send such num- 
ber of Delegates as they may deemexpedient. And the 
Delegates are requested to bring with them specimens of 
the Fruits of their respective districts. Packages and 
boxes of fruit for the Congress may be directed to the 
care of Tuomas P. James, Esq., No. 212 Market street, 
Philadelphia, should the owners be unable to give their 
personal attendance. 





| 


Hazarp or Importixna Carrie. —While in England 
last season, Gen. James &. Marson, of Bourbon, Ken- 
tucky, purchased of Henry Ambler, Esq., of Waikin- 
son Hall, the famous improved Durham bull ‘‘ Senator,” 
which had won quite a number of prizes at county shows, 
and in 1849, received the highest ‘‘ local prize,” at the 
show of the Royal Ag. Society, and also the first prize 
of £40, (about $200,) of the same Society in 1850. He 
also purchased a prize cow and a bull calf from Mr. Am- 
bler. These animals, together with a beautiful shepherd’s 
dog, and some Cochin-China fowls, were shipped to New- 
York in April last; and we regret to learn, as we do 
from O. H. BurgrinGe, Esq., of Paris, Kentucky, who 
was awaiting their arrival in New-York, that ‘‘ Senator,” 
died on the passage, and the cow also a few days after 
her arrival in New-York. This isa very heavy as well 
as a most vexatious loss, for it is one which can not be 
replaced. The young bull arrived in good order, and 
promises to equal any thing of its kind ever introduced 
into the country. 

CaTTLe FoR Viroinia.—J. R. Ricuarpson, Esq., of 
Wythe county, Va., recently purchased three calves, a 
bull and two heifers, from Col. Saerwoop of Auburn. 
We did not have an opportunity of seeing the animals, 
as they passed through this city on their way to Virginia, ° 
but a gentleman who did, thus speaks of them in the 
Evening Journal of this gity:—‘‘ We congratulate Mr. 
Richardson on his selection, and have no doubt that this 
stock will prove a great acquisition to the Old Dominion. 
The price paid for the calves was $500, and we consider 
the purchase an excellent one, taking into consideration 
the superiority of the stock. It is gratifying to learn 
that there is a very fair demand for the improved stock 
of our State, and animals are being sent to almost every 
State in the Union, as well as to the British Provinces, 
at prices that are remunerating.” 








Survey or Essex Counry.—We are glad to learn 
that the State Agricultural Society have made arrange- 
ments with W. C. Watson, Esq., of Port Kent, for an 
Agricultural Survey of the County of Essex, for the next 
year’s volume of Transactions. 





Pircuing Hay sy Horse Powrer.—Mr. Rosert 
Gitcurist, of West Galway, N. Y., informs us that he 
has tried the plan of unloading hay recommended by 
a Pennsylvania correspondent of the Cultivator, and has 
found it a great saving of labor. For a full description 
of the plan, see Cult. for 1848, p. 122. : 





Great Cuerse Factrory.—George Hezlep’s great 
cheese factory in Ohio, converts the milk of about 2500 
cows, belonging to farmers in the neighborhood, into the 
best cheese, by labor-saving machinery. The curd is 
made, sacked, and marked by the farmer, and sent to 
the factory by a wagon which daily goes the rounds. 
Eight teams are thus employed. The curd is then 
weighed ; sliced rapidly in a machine ; then passed through 
the double curd-cooking apparatus; then throngh a ma- 
chine which cuts it fine to powder, and salts it while pass- 
ing through. It is then pressed, sacked, and again press- 
ed. A machine sacks 240 cheese perbour. The factory 


makes 300 cheeses daily, weighing about 5,000 pounds. 
Nearly 400 tons are turned out yearly. 
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~~ J. G. C., Jr.,of Rhode-Island will see by reference 
to another page of this number of the Cultivator, that 
our State Ag. Society have already prepared to carry 
his suggestions into operation, and that a trial of reap- 
ers, mowing machines, &c., is to be held under its aus- 
pices, at Geneva, next month. 





AaricuLTuraL JouRNALs.—Since our last we have 
received the following new agricultural journals: 

Kentucky Cuttivator, Cynthiana—monthly, 8 p. 
quarto, $1. By J. Arkinson. 

Jerrerson Farmer, Sacket’s Harbor, N. Y. Agri- 
cultural and Miscellaneons—weekly, at $1. O. H. Har- 
ris, editor and proprietor. 

FarMeR AnD Artisan, Keoknk, Iowa—monthly, at 
50 cents—by our correspondent, W. G. Epmunpson. 

Tae Farmer’s Journat, Bath, N. C.—montbly, at 
$1. John F. Tompkins, M. D., editor and proprietor. 





ImporRTATION OF SaeEeP.—We see by the papers, that 
S W. Jewett, Esq., of Middlebury, Vt., has just re- 
turned from Europe, with a flock of 160 sheep, in charge 
of a Spanish shepherd. It is stated that one of the 
bucks cost $900, and would shear 24 Ibs. wool. 





Mr. Avery’s SHEEP.—In our last No., p. 186, Mr. 
Avery states that Mr. Hull, (from whose flock his sheep 
were procured,) ‘purchased his stock of the Hon. Wm. 
Jarvis.” ‘* A Subscriber” wishes to be informed as to 
what Mr. A. meaus by “his stock”—that is, he wishes 
to know whether Mr. Hull’s purchase consisted of ewes 
and bucks; and if so, how many of each. The writer 
says—‘ If, on further inquiry, it should appear that Mr. 
Hull’s flock were not from Mr. Jarvis, then Mr. Avery’s 
description of the Paular Merinoes, as given by Mr. Jar- 
vis, will not fit his flock.” If the writer will turn to Mr. 
Avery’s article, he will see that he only claims that his 
flock “ nearly” answer the description of Mr. J., and 
then states wherein they differ. 





Prize Prows at Wortp’s Fatr.—A writer in the 
Farmer’s Herald, (British,) after commenting rather 
severely on the clumsy Belgian and French plows, which 
drew prizes, and which he shows are the same in impor- 
tant points, as old English implements, adds, ‘‘ A com- 
plete contrast to these foreign monstrosities was shown in 
the plows of the United States. Here lightness in a de- 
gree to that shown by any, even of English manufacture, 
was shown.” 





ImporTATION oF CattLtE.—‘‘The Olio Company for 
the importation of improved English cattle,” was or- 
ganised in the Scioto valley, in November last. The 
sum of $15,000 having been raised, Arrnur Warts and 
Geo. W. Renick, Esqs., have been appointed agents to 
visit England to make the purchases, for which purpose 
they have recently sailed for Liverpool. 





Green-Crop Mancvre.—A correspondent of the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph states that he sowed with buckwheat 
a piece of plowed sward ground, so poor as not to repay 
the expense of tillage. It was plowed just as the grass 
was in blossom, rolled, and harrowed thoroughly, before 
the buckwheat was sown. When the latter was in blos- 
som, it was rolled, and then plowed in, and again rolled. 





The next spring it was limed lightly and sown with oats. 
The two preceding green crops had so restored the soil, 
that the oats were remarkably fine. 





01> A correspondent informs us that Bremen Geese, 
and Aylesbury Ducks, can be had of Joun Gitzs, Esq., 
Providence, R. I. 





PuasteR ON WueEat.—The following successful expe- 
riment in the application of plaster to wheat before plow- 
ing the ground, we abridge from Moore’s New. Yorker: 
‘‘In June, before breaking up the ground to summer fal- 
low, one-half of an eight acre field was sown with plas- 
ter, at the rate of a bushel per acre. The ground was 
plowed three times to kill Canada thistles, and the wheat 
sown the first of September. The following April the 
same quantity of plaster was sown on the other half of 
the field. The result was strongly in favor of the part 
first plastered, the wheat being of a ‘righter and better 
color, of a better growth, and thicker on the ground— 
the other being every way inferior. The clover was also 
much larger and thicker on the ground plastered before 
plowing. [The experiment would have been more inte- 
resting if the results had been submitted to accurate 
weighing and measuring. It is well worthy of repetition, 
as bearing on the question, whether plaster, like other ma- 
nures, is most efficacious when thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. ] 

Oats cuT GREEN.—Samuel Williams, of Waterloo, 
N. Y., gives in the Gen. Farmer the management of a 
farmer who stables his cows six months in the year, mak- 
ing most of his manure by composting, and who says 
that nothing exhausts the soil so little, that pays so well 
in a dry season when hay is short, as oats cut in the milk 
for winter fodder, particularly for sheep. We think if 
he should also adopt the practice of sowing corn very 
thickly in furrows three feet apart, he would regard the 
crop as even less exhausting, and possessing great value 
for feeding green or dried, to cattle. 








Wueat on Crover.—A heavy crop of wheat, yield- 
ing forty-seven bushels per acre, on seven acres, was raised 
by M. C. Crapsey of Lockport, on inverted clover sod, as 
reported in the Rural New-Yorker. The clover was in- 
verted in August, eight inches deep, the soil rolled hard, 
harrowed, and cultivated, expending on each acre about 
$5.00 worth of labor, after which 13 bushels of Soule’s 
wheat was sown per acre, harrowed, and rolled, at $2.25 
per acre—harvesting and drawing $2.50; threshing and 
marketing, $4.23; interest onland, $7.00, making all the 
expenses $20.98 per acre. The wheat sold at 80 cents 
per bushel, or $37.60 per acre—profit, $16.62 per acre. 





Liquip Manure.—W. Isham, of the Michigan Farm- 
er states, ‘‘ A farmer in the neighborhood of Bath, 
(England,) informed me that he hada cistern which 
held ten hogsheads, into which his liquid manure was all 
drained from the stable, and from the dung heap in the 
yard, and that he had found it far better for his crops 
than the solid part.”* 





MILK AND Rartroaps.—A farmer in Massachusetts, 
some 25 miles from Boston, sold the milk of seven com- 
mon good cows at the depot near his residence, for city 
market, at nine cents per gallon in summer and at eleven 
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cents per gallon in winter, besides a small portion con- 


sumed at home, and made into butter. 
were $325, or $46.43 to each cow. 


The proceeds 





01> The plans of Barns, furnished by Mr. Tarr, and 
Chester County, are still in the hands of the engraver. 
We shall publish one in our next, and the other in the 
succeeding number. 

American Instirute.—The annual election for officers 
of the American Institute, took place on the 13th of 
May, at the Institute building in New-York. The sum 
total of votes cast, was 357, of which over 200 were for 
the following ticket :— 


President—James TALLMADGE. 

Vice-Presidents—Robert Lovett, Robert L. Pell, George Bacon. 
Rec. Secretary—Henry Meigs. 

Cor. Secretary and Agent—Adoniram Chandler. 
Treasurer—Edward ‘T. Backhouse. 

The Committees, managers, &c., of last year were all re-elected. 





INCREASE IN ONE Season.—lIt is stated by Bous- 
singault that a beet seed weighing but the fraction of a 
grain, has produced a beet in one season weighing one 
hundred and sixty-two thousand grains, or twenty-eight 
pounds. Perhaps one of the largest amounts of increase 
for centuries, is that of the great Californian pines, over 
two hundred feet high, and six or eight feet in diameter, 
from a minute scaly seed from the cone. 





Weeps 1n GraveL Wavxs.—Gas tar is very cheap. 
It is used in England to exclude weeds from gravel-walks. 
The walk is rolled hard, the tar applied with a brush, 
and then the whole is covered with a thin coat of gravel. 
We have observed where common tar was spilled acci- 
dentally on sand, it formed a hard and impenetrable com- 
pound, which no plant could grow through, and which 
the frost would not crumble. Possibly gas tar might be 
used to advantage in a similar way,—that is, by forming 
a compound with sand, and giving the walk a coating. 


Liaitep Duration or Varieties.—Dr. Lee remarks, 
on this subject, ‘‘ It is better to have no theory at all, 
than one which, if not evidently erroneous, is more than 
doubtful.” He asks why seedling potatoes [young va- 
rieties] are as subject to the rot as old ones—why seed- 
ling onions, cabbages, and carrots, often rot prematurely 
at the south—the indications which are pointed to as 
proof of the feebleness of old age in varieties propagated 
for a long time by eyes or buds. 





Weiaut or Limestone.—A bushel of unburnt lime- 
stone weighs 142 pounds; a bushel fresh from the burnt 
kiln 75 Ibs. 
drawing to any considerable distance. Quicklime begins 
immediately to re-absorb the carbonic gas, hence the 


economy of drawing lime when as fresh as possible, as | 


after a while a ton will thus become a ton and a half. 








Clarke’s Elcelsior Churn, 


F various forms and sizes, will be furnished to dairymen, through- 
out the United States, at prices ranging from #250 to $10. The 
sizes generally preferred, with iron axles. crank and gearing. will be 
delivered at Utica, for Canal or Railroad, at $7.00 and $10 each. No 
extra charge is made for the periect tempering apparatus which goes 
with every Excelsior Churn. Three or more thirty gallon milk 
churns in one frame, for horse power, is offered at about $5 per cy- 
linder. Orders from distant places shonld enclose payment. Agents 
wanted to sel] state and county rights. Circulars giving full mfor- 


mation, terms to agents, &c, will be sent gratuitously to all who ap- | 
ply at any time post-paid, to the proprietor. 
June 1, 1852—21.* 


GEO B.CLARKE, 
Leonardsville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


Showing the economy of first burning before | 





Albany Prices Current. 





Axpany, May 14. 

FLOUR.—The receipt of produce by canal this season, so far, has 
been comparatively light. This is owing mainly to the late opening 
of the Lake at Buffalo. Prices maintain considerable uniformity in 
this market; the demand for the home and eastern trade has been 
steady. At New-York, the shipping demand for flour has continued 
good, and the market at that point, has been pretty well cleared of the 
inferior and low grades. The sales during the last month are, 28,000 
to 30,000 bris., closing at $1a4.12} for common State, $4.00a4.12} for 
common Ind., $4.25 for round heoped Ohio, $4.25a4.50 for straight 
State and Michigan, $4.87} for Indiana, $4.75a5 for fancy State, 
$5.25 for extra Ind., and $5a5.5C for extra Genesee. 

The demand for Corn meal is gocd at $1.1S3a$1.25, principally at 
$1.22. 

GRAIN.—The demand for prime Genesee wheat, at this market, 
is good, and all offering is rapidly taken at the extreme quotations 
of New-York; prime samples of Michigan wheat are also in demand 
and scarce ; the inferior grades of Western wheat are unsaleable 
here; the transactions of the month add up 60,000 bushels, at 110c. 
for prime samples of Genesee, 108c. for fair samples do., 100c. for 
prime white Michigan, 96a98c. for Mediterranean, and 97c. for ordi- 
nary Michigan. The sales of Rye are only 3,000 bushels in lots, at 
738c. Oats have ruled at 40a42c., the last sale was at 41c. with some 
lots in market for which higher rates were asked; the sales are 66,- 
000 bushels. The market is now entirely swept of all the Barley 
left here at the close of navigation; the sale was made on ‘Tuesday at 
71c. from store; the sales during the mouth are only 31,000 bushels 
—all from store; a sample of a large parcel of Wisconsin Barley, 
was offered on Tuesday last, but we heard of no offer being made for 
it—the season is too far advanced. Corn, the growth of this State 
comes forward in very indifferent order; the great bulk of the receipts 
so far, are only partially cured, and but little of it is in sound shipping 
condition ; the consequence is that it rules lower than Western, which, 
so far, is in good order. Within a few days the receipts have been 
light and the market firm at 60a61c. for yellow round, and 61c. for 
Western mixed; some refusing to sell the latter description, to arrive, 
at the higher rate; the sales since the epening of the Canal, add up 
190,000 bushels. 

SALT.—The only sale reported is 7,000 bags at 8 and 10c. per 
small and large. 

HOPS —In retail demand only, at 28c, for Western. 

SEED.—The business is nearly over; the sales are limited at 7427} 
for medium Clover. Timothy, $2a$3. 

FEED.—The sales are on!y 26,000 bushels, principally fine mid- 
dlings at 103a110}c. per 100 lbs., 95c. per 100 lbs. for fine shorts, 
and 25c. for 24 \bs, feed. 

PROVISIONS.—The business is confined to a retail demand at 
steady rates. We quotc mess pork at $19, cleardo $20a20.50, prime 
do. $17. Mess beef $10a10.50; smoked beef 9}c.; do hams 11}a12c., 
do shoulders 9c. Lard 10alle.andscarce. Butter, 1Sa20c. for West- 
ern and State. Cheese scarce at Sa9c. 

WOOL.—We have no sales to report in thismarket. The market 


is bare of fleece and there is but little pulled on hand, The sales at 
Troy for the week ending May 8th, were 57,000 Ibs. 





20,000 Ibs. Full blood and Saxony, ............- 42} cents. 
i Set hare... 
2500 esses en siaindemnaibine 40“ 
Se SB. OB isis cncvce csansnsadesys 37h 
4,000 * pe oe caged ORCC EEE OT 33} 
SHOP * Wie FG iki sk kas os vscgacedeas 39 
57,500 


Receipts of the week are about equal to the sales, leaving the stock 
on hand for sale about 400,000 lbs. of every kind and grade of Ameri- 
can wools. 





Kinderhook Woo! Depot. 

HE subscribers continue the business of receiving and selling wool 

on commission. Several years experience, an extended acquain- 

tance with Manufacturers, and increased facilities for storing and 

making advances on wool, will enable them, it is believed, to give 
satisfaction to those who may favor them with consignments. 

All who des:re it, can have their clips kept separate. 
Their charges for receiving, sorting. and selling, will be onE axp 
A HALF CENTS PER POUND, and insurance at the rate of 25 cents ou 


| $100 worth of wool for each term of three months and under. 


Kinderkouk, June 1, 1552—31. H. BLANCHARD & CO. 
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Emery & Co.’s Patent Horse Power & Thrashers. 


T= undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 

their valuable Powers and Thrashers in the e.ty of New-York, 

where a large assortment may be found at the manufacturers prices. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 


June 1—It. No. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 








Superphosphate of Lime, 


OR sale in quantities to suit purchasers—warranted pure; price, 
2} cents per pound. LONGETT & CRIFFING, 
Juue 1—It. 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 


Prouty and Mears’ Piows. 


LARGE assortment can be found atthe State Agricultural 
Warehouse. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
June 1—It 25 Cliff Street, New-York. 


A Valuable Farm for Sale, 


ONTAINING 400 acres of excellent land, 260 of which is well 
improved. There are on the premises » good Dwelling-house, 
Carriage-house, 15 good Barns, with stone basements under four of 
them, for stabling; an excellent Orchard of grafted fruit; is well 
adapted to grain or grass, and can easily be harvested by machinery. 
Said farm is situated one mile south of Caroline Centre, Tompkins 
county, N. Y., and within a short distance of several good markets. 
Terms, $30 per acre, ove half can remain ou security if desired. 
June 1—11.* T. M. BOYER, Caroline Centre, N. Y. 











MORGAN HORSES. 


NE Black Hawk Horse six years old, and one of the Morgan 
and Messenger stock, four years old this spring, will stand the 
ensuing season (for a limited number of mares,) at the farm of Moses 
Lyman, two miles south-west from Goshen Village. ‘They are both 
superior horses, possessing great bone and muscle. Their color, a 
beautiful black. 
Breeders of horses are invited to call and judge for themselves. 
SILAS BENEDICT, Jr. 
Goshen, Connecticut, June 1, 1852—21.* 


THE ORIGINAL BLACK HAWK. 


TT.HIS celebrated horse will stand this season at the stable of the 
subscriber, in Bridport, Addison County, Vermont. 

To the Patrons of Black Hawk.—lt is proposed by the owner, that 
the horse shall serve a limited number of mares for this season—and 
those who would like to secure the services of the horse, will please 
send to the agent their names, (by letter or otherwise,) as those send- 
ing first, will be first served. 

Good keeping will be provided for mares from a distance—and all 
accidents, escapes and thefts, will be at the risk of the owner. 

N. B—Terms for the use of said horse will be, for the season, $40, 
payable in cash or satisfactory notes, on demand, with interest ; 
and all demands for past services, of Black Hawk, aid Post Boy 
Morgan, must be immediately paid to David Hill, who is alone au- 
thorised to settle the same. D. EDGAR HILL, Agent. 

Bridport, Addison Co., Vt., June 1, 1852—2t. 


Kell’s Improved Horse Powers and Threshers. 


\ JHITE & PRENTISS, successors to Philip H. Kells, would 
respectfully inform the public that they are now manufactur- 
mg Horse Powers, Thrashing Machines, &c., with the valuable im- 
provements made by Philip H. Kells, and solicit the call of such as 
wish to purchase single or double RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 
SEPARATORS, OVER OR UNDER SHOT THRASHING 
MACHINES, of the latest and most approved construction, and of 
the best workmanship and materials. From their enlarged and im- 
proved facilities for carrying on the business the subscribers are con- 
fident they can supply customers with as good work, and on as libe- 
ral terms, for cash, as any other establishment in this state. 
Orders from any part of this or other states, will be immediately at- 
tended to, and promptly supplied. Iudson, June 1, 1852—3t.* 








The Columbia Agricuitural Machine Shop, 
Chatham Four Corners, Cotumbia co., New-York. 


| pe ees take notice, and examine the latest Patent Improved 
+ Railroad Chain Horse Power, for which a Patent was granted 
March 2d, 1952. 

The subscriber having spent a great deal of time and money in 
making improvements on the above Power, which will add to its du- 
rability and the farmer's interest; atthe same time being perfectly 
simple and the wear equally distributed among the working parts, 
and the friction reduced by so doing, the wear is less on any one part. 

The subscriber having been in the Horse Power and Threshing 
Machine business since 1538, and from the experience he has had, 
flaiters himself that he will be abie to give satisfaction to all who may 
tender him their patronage. He will also manufacture 


Ploughs, Cultivators, Hay and Straw Cutters, 
to work both by hand and horse power, and will make MORTISING 
MACHINES for Carpenter's use, SAW MILLS for Farmers and 
Railroad use. 

{G> All persons desirous of procuring Horse Power and Threshing 
Machines would do well to call and examine my improved power 
and Under Shot Thresher, with Revolving Separator, before purchas- 
ing ecisewhere. 

P. 8.— Terms of Sale, Cash; and all machines made and sold by 
me are warranted to give satisfaction or may be returned after a 
reasonable time for trial, and the purchase money refunded. 
THEODORE SHARP, 

Chatham Four Corners. 





June 1—1t 





McCormick’s Reaping and Mowing Machine. 

Washington, April 10, 1852. 
offermg my Reaping and Mowing Machine to the farmers of the 
country for the next harvest, from the many flattering notices 
that have been taken of it during the past year, by the press ge- 
nerally, it is necessary to add but little in relation to its merits at this 
time. In addition to the *‘ Great Medal’? awarded by the “ Council 
of Chairmen of the Great Exhibition of all Nations,” in London— 
the award made after two trials with Hussey’s machine, (and one 
made with an English Machine, made on the plan of Hussey’s.—one 
made in cutting heavy green wheat, and the other in cutting ripe 
wheat in a fair condition for harvesting—the first premiums or medals 
of the State Agricultural Societies ot Wisconsin, Michigan, New- 
York, and Pennsylvania, and of the Franklin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, have been awarded for the same during the last fall; and also 
the gold medal of the ‘** Chicago Mechanics’ Institute,” for the “ best 
reaping and mowing machine,”’ after a trial by itscommittee in cut- 
tng “ prairie grass, in ecmpetition with Ruggs and Danford’s. It is 
only necessary to add, that this machine has been considerably im- 
proved during the last summer, and is now warranted to operate as 
well in cutting grass as grain—the additional mowing attachment, 
With asepurate sickle, and some other extras, only costing $30, or 
$25 if paid incash. Asa further admonition both to infringers and 
Jarmers, T have to say that while Seymour & Morgan are going on 
to manufacture more reapers. they have made no provision to pay the 
judgment against them for $17,306; and another suit for infringe- 
ment in the manufacture of five hundred reapers since the commence- 
ment of the first, is about to be brought wgainst them—and that, tf 
they fail to pay the damages, the purchasers are not only liable, but 
may at any time, and will be sued for the same. ‘These machines are 
not only improved in construction, but are being manufactured in a 
style commensurate with their extended reputation. and more expen- 
sively than ever before, being determined that that reputation shall 
be sustained. The price of the Reaper alone, as heretofore, is $1U5 
in cash, or 8110, part cash and part on time, delivered in Buffalo or 
Rochester. And it is warranted, as usual, to cut oue and a half acres 
of grain per hour; and the mowing machine one acre per hour, and 
on smooth land to do the cutiing as weli as is done by ordinary mow- 
ing. Mowing attachments for old reapers, being more expensively 

os will cost $55, as heretofore. C. H. McCORMICK. 

une 1—It. 





The Waterbury Morgan Stock Company, 


AVING procured two of the purest blooded MORGAN STALL- 
IONS, fur the improvement of Stock in this vicinity, offer the 
services of these horses for the coming season. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN MORGAN will be five years old the 10th 
of June, 1852; was sired by Old Green Mountain Morgan, and he by 
Old Gifford Morgan; his dam was sired by O!d Sherman Morgan. 
His color is a beautiful dapple chestnut. 

GIFFORD MORGAN will be four years old the 3d day of Sep- 
tember next; was sired by Old Gifford Morgan; his dam Lady Wal- 
pole, was sired by Post Boy, and he by Old Sherman Morgan. ° 

Green Mountain Morgan and Gifford Morgan. will stand at the sta- 
ble of Col. R. Welton, in Waterbury Center, for the season. 

TERMS—$10 to insure with foal. Mares disposed of before the 
usual time of foaling, will be considered in foal, and charged accord- 
ingly. COL. R. WELTON, Agent. 

June 1, 1852—11.* 





United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
JOHN MAYHER, & CO, ° 
No. 197 and 550 Water Street, New-York. 


oe subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 

varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds, which they have constantly on hand and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices, and on the best terms. Among. 
which may be found the following, viz: 

PLOWS of every size and pattern now in use, and adapted to every 
kind of soil, and different modes of culture. Also the genuine Eagle 
D. and F. Plows, which have always taken the premium wherever 
tried or tested. 

HARROWS, Geddes, Scotch, Triangular, and square harrows of 
different sizes. 

FIELDand GARDEN ROLLERS, with cast iron sections of one 
and two feet, and can be easily arranged ona shaft for any desired 
width. 

CULTIVATORS—Thirty different kinds and sizes, wire and 
wrought iron, and steel teeth. 

SEED SOWERS, a great variety for man and horse power, that 
will plant all kinds of seed, at any required distance apart. 

CORN SHELLERS—Single and double, to be worked by man 
or other power; alsoa new style recently got up, that exceeds all oth- 
ers in use. 

STRAW CUTTERS, with spiral, straight, and circu'ar knives. 

HORSE POWERS—Endless chan and sweep powers, made of 
wood, wrought and cast iron. 

THRESHERS—Of all styles and sizes, with or without Separa- 
tors, 

GRAIN MILLS, with cast iron and steel plates; also Burr Stone 
Mills, to be worked by man or horse power. 

Among our assortment may be found every article necessary for the 
Farm, Plantation and Garden. such as hoes, rakes. spades, shovels, 
scythes, snathes, grain cradles, hay and manure forks, ox yokes and 
hows, &c. &e. Connected with our establishment, we have a large 
Machine Shop and Iron Foundry, employing upwards of one hundred 
and fifty hands, where we are prepared to make to order any kind of 
implements in our line. JOHN MAYHER & CO, 

May 1—t¢f. 197 Water Street, New-York. 
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EMERY & COMPANY’S 
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RETAIL PRICE LIST OF HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, SEPARATORS SAW MILLS, 


RE? Mills, Fanning Mills, &c. &c., manufactured by themselves, 
and delivered on board any conveyances at ye | N. Y., or at 
any place in the United States, by the addition of freight: 


Emery’s Patent Changeable Power, Thresher, Separator and 
Bands complete, for 2 horses, .........s+eeeeeeere eee $150 
do do do 1 D'sisa séusens va see cooces 190 
Emery’s Improved Wide Rack and Pinion, with Thresher, Sepa- 
rator, and Bands, for 2 horses, ........seeee+2 eee eee 120 


Portable Circular Saw Mill, 24 inch saw, filed and set, for saw- 


ing Railroad wood, slitting fencing, K&C.,....... cceeseeeese $35 
Upright or Felloe Saw for Wheelrights, ........... socseteese 4c 
Churning attachment, for driving one or two churns at a time, 

of barrel size, except churns, .......... Sess bevensvet ene see 12 
Sett Bands, Wrenclies, Oil Can and Extras,.............+++ pee ) 
Cross Cut Saw arrangements for butting and cutting off logs, in- 

cluding saw, guides and connections for use..... eees sobs 
I See, Se BO ss we Se kn eect adesaeabeaies aoeeie Cae 
French Burr Stone Mill, for grinding, 18 inches diameter,...... 100 

- do do do 20 — sasene 125 
Power Corn Sheller for 1 or 2 horses, .........0..000e0 . 35 to 50 


Terms, Casu, or approved notes, or acceptances with interest, 
payable within four months, in Albany, New-York, Boston, Philade.- 
phia, or Baltimore as may best suit the purchaser. 

Ail articles warranted made of good materials, and to operate as 
represeited, or may be returned within three mouths, at the expense 
of manufacturers for home transportation, and purchase money re- 
funded—the purchaser being his own judge in each case. For fur- 
ther particulars see previous advertisement, or address the subseribers. 
Liberal deduction to dealers. Local Agents wanted to sell and put 
the above in operation. EMERY & CO. 

369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








do do do 1 DD bo cwivcdevecvevdewe coos 95 
Common or Wheeler Rack and Pinion Power, Thresher, Sepa- 
rator, and Bands, for 2 horses,........-. RE ee »» 135 
do do do 1 De ices ce awe 0 Sarwelebiniinae on 3 
If sold separately, the following prices are charged: 
Emery’s Changeable R. R. Horse Power, for 2 horses,...... + 20 
o o ty) do 1 BD os 00 60 80 
Emery’s Wide Rack and Pinion Power, for 2 horses,... .... 90 
do do do do 1 MP Sitka cae 60 
Common, or Wheeler Rack and Pinion Power, 2 hoises,...... 95 
ti) do do do 1 OP stices 75 
Thresher, with cylinder 26 inches long, 144 in diametor, togeth- 
er with Separator and Fixtures,.............. Vibéete ass wise 35 
Fanning Millis with pulleys for Band,.............++0++ $26, 28, 30 


_-—— 





HEELER’S Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, for sale 

at Manufacturer’s Prices, atthe Union Agricultural Ware- 

house and Seedstore, 23 Fulton Street, near Fulton Market, New- 
York. May 1—3t. 


UBSOIL PLOWS, recently improved by Prof. J. J. Mapes, to- 
gether with an assortment of the most approved Plows for Sward, 
Stubble, and New Land—also Side Hill and Double Mould-board 
Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, &c., for sale at the Union Agricultural 
Ware House and Seed Store, RALPH & CO., 23 Fulton 
May 1—3t Street, New-York, near Fulton Market. 


JAN MILLS, Grain Cradles, Scythes, Field and Garden Rollers. 
Horse Rakes, Secd Sowers, Road Scrapers, Straw Cutters, with 
an assortment of Agricultural Implements, and Horticultural tools. 
#or sale by RALPH & CO., 
May 1—3t. No. 23 Fulton street, New-York. 


Albany Tile Works. 
Corner Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany. 


flee subscriber will furnish to Agriculturists, of the most approv- 
ed patterns, Drain Tile suitable for land drainage, of a superior 
quality, over one foot in length, 3 to 4} inches calibre, from $12 to 
$18 per 1000 pieces. They are formed to admit the water at every 
joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of the drain, being the 
cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings. at $4 and $8 per 
100 pieces, being cheaper and more durable than brick drains. 

The great importance of thorough drainage is daily becoming more 
apparent. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Tarch 1—6t A. 8S. BABCOCK, Albany. 














Morgan Horse, Young Black Hawk. 


HIS splendid colt will stand at the stable of Irvin D. Remington, 
in Sennett, Cayuga county, one mile northeast of Throopsville. 
Season ending in August. 

Young Black Hawk is a jet black colt, of good size, and one of the 
best proportioned and elegant moving colts thatcan be produced. He 
was four years old in September, 1851, and took the third premium 
at our State Fair last fall, held at Rochester, and has taken the first 
eg mg at our county fair also. He was sired by old Biack Hawk, 

ept by D. E. Hill, of Bridport, Vermont. His dam was a Messen- 
ger, got by old Mambrina—grandam by Plato—he by old Messenger 
—great grandam by imported Messenger. He comes the nearest to 
his sire for form and action, of any of his colts, having the old horse's 
head and neck perfectly. 

He will stand for a limited number of mares, at my stable daring 
the week, with the exception of Saturdays, through the season; all 
are invited to call and see him. Terms, $10 to insure with foal, $° 
for the season, $5 for a single leap. Good keeping provided at the 
riek of the owners. IRVIN D. REMINGTON, 

May 1—2t.* Sennet, Cayuga county, N. Y¥. 





PERUVIAN GUANO 
ND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 
Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 
Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, 
Water-st., New-York. 
Jan. 1—+tf. 


A First Class Dairy Farm for Sale, 


N Y farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
4¥i Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 250 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, onl well and per- 
manently watercd. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two story mansion, five large barns, and sheds and out houses, ‘in 
good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and grain; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruit; and for profit, health, and beauty of location, 
cannot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farming tools, and 
ubout fifty head of cows and young stock, all or any of which may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York market at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, passes within afew miles of the farm. ‘The farm canbe 
conveniently divided. Price low—title perfect. Terms most easy. 
G. VAN DER LYN, 
May 1, 1852—1f. Oxford, N. Y. 


Albany Drain Tile Works. 


No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 


HE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
_ descriptions. Prices reduced. 


Horse Snore TIe. 








5} inch Rise, or if inch Calibre,........... $18 00 pr. 1000. 

4 4 - 2 ey eaeee hie e 1500 ‘“ 

3 ba “ : 4 6c ereeee eee 12 00 ed 
Sok TILE. 

4t inch Rise, or 3} inch Calibre,.......0.0 $18 00 pr. 1000. 

oe SS ER FM: tien 1200 “ 


These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the drain—being the cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large fordrains around dwellings, at $4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1852—tf. JOHN GOTT. 





Colman’s European Agriculture. 


J eye sect AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
“4 Henry Cotman, of Massachusetts. Two large octavo vols. 
Price, when neatly bound, the same as published in Nos., $5. For 
sale at the office of THE CULTIVATOR. 
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Improved Stock. 
ATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Alderney, and Ayr- 


shire breeds. ; 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotswold. 

PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

From our long experience as breeders and dealers in the above 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
house in the United States. A B. ALLEN & CO, 

Jan. 1, 1852—tf. 129 and 191 Water st., New-York. 





Imported Consternation. 


HIS celebrated thoroughbred horse will stand, this season, as 
heretofore, at the farm of the subscriber near Syracuse. Terms 
$10, payable in advance, for which a receipt will be given, promising 
to refund the money, if the mare is proved not to have Bo" in foal, 
and provided also she is left with the subscriber, or regularly returned 
to the horse during the season, or until the groom is satisfied she is in 
foal. Pasturage of the best character furnished at 3s. per week. No 
mares taken except at the risk of the owners, in all respects. 
Syracuse, April 1, 1852—3t. J B. BURNET. 


Horse Gifford Morgan, 


TILL stand, for a limited number of mares, the present season, 

at the Farm of the subscriber, within five minutes drive of 

Union Village, Washington co., N. ¥., and atthe same stable with 
Morgan Horse Trustee. 

Gifford Morgan, was bred by Wm. Arnold of Walpole, N. H. He 
is three years old the 24th day of May, 1852—is a horse of splendid 
form and action, and a perfect pattern of his celebrated sire. His 
color is a beautiful dapple chestnut. He was sired by the old Gifford 
Morgan. His dam is one of the best mares in that section of coun- 
try, and whose colts invariably bring exorbitant prices. 

Terms $10, to ensure a fold. Mares disposed of before the usual 
time of foaling, will be considered in foa! and charged accordingly. 

LE ROY MOWRY, 
Greenwich P. O., Washington co., N. Y. 


MorganHorse Trustee. 
lap = horse will stand, (for a limited number of mares,) the pre- 
seit season, at the Farm of the subscriber, within five minutes 


, 
. 





April 1—3t. 





drive of Union Village, Washington comity, N. ¥ 
Pedigree of Morgan Trustee. 

Sired by the old Gifford Morgan—gr. sire, the Woodbury or Burbank 
Morgan—gt. gr. sire, the original Justin Morgan horse. 

His dam was sired by old Morgan Bulrush—his gr. dam by Mor- 
gan Fortune—his gt. gr. dam by the original Justin Morgan. 

The dam of Morgan Fortune was sired by the original Justin Mor- 

an. 
° CERTIFICATE.—We hereby certify the above to be a correct pedi- 
gree of Morgan Horse Trustee, bred by us. and this day sold to Mr. 
Mowry of Washington county, N. Y. Signed, Walpole, N. H., 
March Sth, 1852. FREDERICK Voskr. 
BENJAMIN GaTEs. 

It will therefore be seen that Morgan Trustee is of exactly the same 
degree of Morgan blood, as was the old Gifford Morgan. ‘The old 
Gifford being dead, Trustee is the highest blooded Morgan stud now 
living. 

He te a dark mahogany bay color, with black main and tail ; of fine 
form and action, and will be four years old the 16th day of May, 1852. 
Terms $10 to ensure a foal. 2 

Mares disposed of before the usual time of foaling, will be consider- 
ed in foal, and charged acco-dingly. LE ROY MOWRY, 

April 1—3t. Greenwich P. O., Washington co., N. Y. 





Devon Bulls for Sale. 


HE eubscriber offers for sale,two young Devon bulls, called 
“ Washington” and * Ajax.” 

Washington was dropped the 28th March, 1951. Sire, bull Molton 
—grand sire, celebrated bull Major, bred by R. C. Gapper, and now 
owned by Lewis G. Morris, Esq. . Major took the first premium at 
the State Fair at Albany, in 1850—and is admitted to be the best 
Devon bull ever brought into the United States. 

Dam of Washington, cow Beauty—grand dam, cow Sophia—both 
bred by Ambrose Stevens, Esq., and both received the highest pre- 
miums in their respective classes at the State Society’s Shows, in 
1949 and 1850. 

Bull Ajax, was dropped the 7th of August, 1951. 
—dam, cow Ruby. 

Ruby was bred by Mr. Cowles of Farmington, Ct., and was sired 
oy bull Rover, bred by Lewis F. Alllen, Esq., Black Rock. 

Price for Washington $75, for Ajax $50, or will be exchanged for 
Heifers of equal age and pedigree. Address the subscriber at Green- 
wich, Washingtonco., N. Y. LE ROY MOWRY. 

April 1—3t. 


AMERY & CO.’S Horse Powers and Threshers, for sale at Ma- 
‘4 nufacturer’s Prices, by RALPH & CO., 23 Fulton Street, New- 
York. May 1—3t. 


Sire, bull Molton 








STOVES. 
HE subscribers are prepared to furnish dealers with a full as- 
sortment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circulars giving particulars can be had on application. 
JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Fagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 
ay 1, 1852—6t. 


New and Important Insurance. 
Northern N. York Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh N. Y. 


I hg ny +g by the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 


eases, &c. CAPITAL, $50,000. 
DrrEcTors. 

James Farr, Washington county. Amasa C. Moore, Clinton connty. 
Joseph Potter, 0 John Boynton do 

Olif Abell, do Zephaniah C. Platt, do 

Pelatiah Richards, Warren co. Cornelius Halsey, do 

Walter Geer, do James Averill, do 

Wm. E. Calkins, Essex co. Jacob H. Holt, do 


Peter S. Palmer, do 
George Moore, do 
Henry G. Hewitt, do 
JAMES FARR, President. G. MOORE, Plattsburgh, Sec’y 
A.C. MOORE, Vice-Pest. Z.C. PLATT, do Treas. 
I. C. MIX, Port Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 

This company are now organized and ready to receive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are- proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance: the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable to all. 

The company have adopted such rates as, they believe, will fur- 
nish the means of paying ordinary losses, without resort to an assess- 
ment. But to guard against extraordinary losses, which may arise 
from contagious diseases or epidemics, it becomes necessary to re- 
quire premium notes. 


To the Owners of Horses and Live stock. 
Office of the Northern New-York Live Stock Ins. Co., 
PLATTSBURGH, August 16, 1851. 

The Directors of the above Company, incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New-York, at its extra session in July, 1351, re- 
spectfully request your attention to the following facts bearing on this 
subject. 

Ist. Value of this class of property. By the census of 1845, there 
were at that time in the State of New-York, as follows: 


Albert Andrus, Franklin co. 
John Horton St. Lawrence co. 
Thomas Conkey, do 





Horses, 
One-half a million, ............006- cosccess G06,156 
Neat Catile, 
Over two millions, .............0e000 ccccse 2,072,300 
Cows milked, 
POR MUN oi stk ete eeserveckssstevee 999,490 
Sheep, 
Over six millions,............+.+: eecceceess 6,443,855 
Hogs, 


Over one million and a half, ... coscccese 2yOk one 


Without making any estimate of the value of this property, it is 
apparent that it is immense; extending to every inhabited spot, and 
essential to the health and comfort, almost to the existence of the in- 
habitants 

2d. These animals are subject to disease and aceident. It is asser- 
ted by a Vermont Company, engaged in the Live Stock Insurance, 
as a fact which cannot be disputed, that the aggregate loss upon this 
species of properiy throughout New-England, is greater than the 
losses by fire; at all events, it is a fact undoubted that the annual loss 
is very great, and the owner is left unprovided with any means of se- 
curity against the hazard incident to this description of property. 

3d. The knowledge of this risk is one of the leading hindrances té6 
improvement in the breed of that useful aud noble animal, the horse: 

Ten of capital are slow to invest large sums in a valuable animal, 
whose loss they must every day risk, to the amount often from five 
hundred to a thousand dollars, in every valnable breeding horse. 

With the ample security to be afforded by sound Insurance Com- 
panies, the investment of capital in horses and live stock may be 
made as safe and safer than the carrying of freight on the seas and 
inland waters. Marine Insurance has rendered this last business 
steady and profitable; while without it, it would want the confidence 
which that branch of business now commands. The absence of this 
Insurance in the case of live stock is universally felt, while the own- 
er of real estate can command half or two-thirds of its value when 
needed for an emergency. 

While the owner of the ship, ‘the play thing of the wind and 
waves,’’ may obtain any reasonable advance; the owner of equally 
valuable property, invested in horses and cattle, cannot obtain a dol- 
lar. The only exception being fat cattle destined for market. In 
vain does the owner of the horse appeai to his industry or usefulness. 
The answer is, that his property is liable to disease and accident, and 
that as security it is utterly worthless. 

4th. The Insurance principle comes in. and does for him what Life 
Insurance hus done for the young Legimer in trade, taking away the 
risk arising from the uncertainty of life. 

It will do for him what Fire Insurance has done for the owner of 
personal property ; placing him nearly on a level with the owner of 
real estate. 

Your aid is respectfully solicited in behalf of this company, the first 
chartered in this state fur this object. The Directors intend it shall 
be prudently conducted, and one which shall deserve the confidence 
of the public. 

Terms of insurance will be furnished by the agents of the company. 

GrorGE Moors, Secretary. JAMES FARR, President. 

Dec. 1—6t. 








Agricultural Books 


F all kinds, for sale at the Cultivator Office, 407 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 
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Lewis G. Morris’s Third Annual Sale, 
BY AUCTION, OF 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF DOMESTC ANIMALS, 
wi take place at MOUNT FORDHAM, Westchester Co., 
(11 miles from City Hall, New-York,) on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 9, 1852. James M. Mitier, Auctioneer. 

Application need not be made at private sale, as I decline in all ca- 
ses, so as to make it an object for persons at a distance tu attend. Sale 
positive to the highest bidder, without reserve. 

Numbering about fifly head of Horned Stock, including a variety 
of ages and sex, consisting of Pure Bred Short-Horns, Devons, and 
Ayrshires ; South Down Buck Lambs, and a very few Ewes; Suf- 
folk ind Essex Swine. Catalogues, with full Pedigrees, &c , Xc., 
will be ready for delivery on the first of May—to be obtained from 
the subscriber, or at the offices of any of the principal Agricultural 
Journals or Stores in the Union. ‘This sale will offer the best oppor- 
tunity to obtain very fine animals I have ever given, as I shall reduce 
my herd lower than ever before, contemplating a trip to Europe to 
be absent a year, and shall not have another sale until 1854. 

It will be seen by reference to the proceedings of our State Agri- 
cultural Society, that I was the most successful exhibitor of Domestic 
Animals at the late State Fair. 

I will also offer a new feature to American Breeders—one which 
works well in Europe; that is, letting the services of male animals ; 
and will sojicit propositions from such as see fit totry it. Convi- 
Tions.—The animal hired will be at the risk of the owner, unless by 
some positive neglect or carelessness of the hirer; the expense of 
transportation to and from, to be borne jointly; the term of letting to 
be one year or less, as parties agree; price to be adjusted by parties 
—to be paid in advance, when the Bull is taken away ; circumstan- 
ces would vary the price; animal to be kept in accordance with in- 
structions of owner, before taking him away. 

I offer on the foregoing conditions, three celebrated prize Bulls— 
* Masor,’’ a Devon, nine years old; “ LamarTinE,’’ Short-horn, 
four years old; Lorp EryHoumg,”’ Short-horn, three years old. Pe- 
digrees will be given in Catalogues. 

At the time of my sale, (and [ would not part with them before) I 
shall have secured two or three yearly setts of their progeny; and as 
I shall send out in August next, a new importation of male animals. 
I shall not want the services of either of these next year. I would 
not sell them, as I wish to keep control of their propagating qualities 
hereafter. 

I also have one imported Buck, the prize winner at Rochester last 
fall, imported direct from the celebrated Jonas Webb; and also five 
yearling Bucks, winners also, bred by me, from Bucks and Ewes im- 
ported divest from the above celebrated breeder; oat will be let on 
the same conditions as the Bulls, excepting that I will keep them until 
the party hiring wishes them, and they must be returned to me on or 
about Christmas day. By this plan, the party hiring gets rid of the 
risk and trouble of keeping a Buck the year round. All communica- 
tions by mail must be prepaid, and I will prepay the answers. 

Mount Fordham, April, 1852—3t. L. G. MORRIS. 


FOWLS AND EGGS. 
HE great desire manifested in New-England for procuring good 
Poultry, has induced H. B. COFFIN, Newton, Mass., to pay 
particular attention to breeding and importing first rate stock. | 
persons desirous of having the purest and best to breed from, may de- 
pend upon being faithfully served. Among many kinds of Fowls for 
sale by him, are the following, which he is very particular in breeding. 
Shanghae—Forbes stock. 
Iinperial Chinese—Marsh stock. 
Chittagongs. 
Royal Cochin China. 
Black Shanghae. 
Burmah Pootras. 
White Shanghais. 

Dealers in Fowls or Eggs for hatening, supplied upon liberal terms. 
— addressed to No. 40 State Street, Boston, will be promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

Reference to Mr. J. Van Dusen, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who wil 
take orders for Fowls, as advertised above. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1851—12t. 


TO FARMERS.---POUDRETTE. 
HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY having enlarged 
their works, are prepared now to receive and fill orders for Pou- 
drette with dispatch, and in al] cases with a freshly manufactured ar- 
ticle, at their usual prices, $1,50 per barrel for any quantity over six 
barrels, 3 barrels for $5.—$2 for a single barrel, delivered free of 
cartage on board of vessel or elsewhere, in the city of New-York. 
The Company refer to their pamphlet (furnished gratis) for hun- 
dreds of certificates as to the efhcacy, cheapness, and superiority in 
all respects of their Poudrette over any other known manure for 
raisiug a crop of corn—also to A. J. Downing, Esq., B. M. Watson, 
Esq., Hon. J. P. Cushing, J. M. Thorburn & Co., and many others 
as to excellency as a manure for flowers and trees, and the following 
from Hon. Daniel Webster, Secretary of State: 
WasuinetTon, March 19, 1850. 
“If I neglect the annual purchase of some of this article, my gar- 
denerer is sure to remind me of it. He thinks 1 almost indispensa- 
ble, within his garden fence; but there are uses, outside the garden, 
for which itis highly valuable, and cheaper, I think, than any other 
manure at your prices. <A principal one, is the enrichment of lawns 
and pleasure grounds, in grass, where the object is to produce a fresh 
and vigorous growth in the Spring. Our practice isto apply it, when 
we go to town in the Autumn, and we have never failed to see its 
effects in the Spring.” 
All communications addressed to the “‘ LODI MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, 74 Cortlandt street, New-York,’’ will meet with 
trompt attention. Jan. 1, 1852—6t. 











Great Sale of Short-horn Cattle in 1852. 


fig subscriber, contemplating some important changes and im- 
- pe a upon his farm, will sell, wi reserve, his en- 
tire herd of thorough bred, and high grade Short-horn cattle, con- 
sisting of upwards of ONE HUNDRED head of Cows, Heifers, 
Bulls, and Bull and Heifer calves. 

This valuable herd of cattle has been nearly all bred by the sub- 
scriber, on his farm, and under his own eye, with a particular view 
to their milking quality, which he believes he has been successful in 
developing to a degree not excelled in any herd of cows in the United 
States. Ever since the year 1834 he has been engaged in breeding 
Short-horns, in the belief that no cattle —_ by the farmers of this 
country, were equal to them in all their qualities, as dairy and feeding 
animals, and this belief has been fully confirmed by seventeen years 
experience. 

Commencing with animals selected from the best thorough. bred 
stocks, then to be found in this country, this herd has been continual- 
ly added to, and improved by selections from the best imported stock, 
and their immediate descendants. During the years 1845, ’46 and °47, 
the Short-horn blood of the late celebrated Thomas Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington, England, was resorted to in the use of the imported bull, 
Duke of Wellington, and of Symmetry, (by Duke of Weiliugton, 
out of the imported Bates Cow, Duchess,) belonging to Mr. George 
Vail, of Troy, N. Y., which buils were hired of Mr. Vail for three 
years. The animals of this herd, since grown up, inherit, more or 
less, of that blood, which is believed by those having opportunity to 
judge, both in its milking and feeding qualities, to be equal to any 
other previously imported; and that belief is confirmed by the prices 
—— during several years past, for animals descended froin that 
stock. 

For the quality of the stock bred by the subgcriber, he can, with- 
out vanity, refer to the recent Short-horn sales of Messrs. J. F. Sheafe 
and Lewis G. Morris, in which some of the highest priced animals 
were immediately descended, or purchased from this herd. ‘The un- 
rivalled cow, ‘ Grace,’? owned by Messrs. Sherwood and Stevens, 
and probably the best fat cow ever bred in America, described in 
pages 183 and 184, vol. x., of the American Agriculturist, was bred 
by the subscriber; and numerous animals in ‘various parts of the 
United States, the West Indies, and the Canadas, which have sprung 
from his herd in years past, may be referred to. 

In 1850, the imported bull, Duke of Exeter, of the Princess tribe 
of Short-horns, (for pedigree of which see (10, 152,) vol ix., of the 
English Herd Book,) sent out from England for Mr. Sheafe of New- 
York, by Mr. Stevens, from the distinguished herd of Mr. John 
Stephenson of Wolviston, England, was purchased and introduced 
into this herd; and about forty of the cows ari heifers are now in 
calf to him, all of which will be catalogued for the coming sale. In 
the quality of his flesh, and in the milking excellence of his ancestry, 
no bull imported in the into the United States can surpass the Duke 
of Exeter. His own stock, in the hands of several gentlemen im the 
State of N. York, are confidently referred to as evidence of his value. 

The herd now offered for sale for sale will consist of about FIFTY, 
thorough breds, including cows, heifers, and heifer calves: and pro- 
bably TEN or TWELVE young bulls, and bull calves. The remainder, 
about fifty in number, will comprise young cows—good, proved 
milkers—heifers and heifer calves, together with a few superior bull 
calves, from the best milking cows, of high grade, Shorthorns, with 
an occasional dash of Devon blood intermixed—the best of useful, 
family cows. 

All the calves, or nearly all, both thorough-bred and grade, will be 
the get of the Duke of Exeter; and all the cows, and two-year-old 
heifers will be bulled by him, (if he'lives,) previous to the sale; thus 
will be combined the blood of the Bates, and the Stephenson stocks, 
comprising as much excellence, both in milk and flesh, as can be 
found in any animals whatever. 

In addition to the stock above enumerated,will be eight thorough bred 
Herefords—three cows, one two-year-old bull, one yearling bull, 
and three calves. One of the cows, (Rarity,) was imported by 
Messrs. Corning and Sotham in 1841. The other cows and calves 
are her descendants by bulls of the same importation. 

Also, two or three Devon bull calves, got by Mr. Ambrose Stevens’ 
imperted bull ‘Candy,’”? bred by Nir. Quartly, of Devonshire, 
England, and out of cows descended from the herd of the late Earl 
of Leicester. 

Also, two pairs of thorough-bred, six-year-old Short-horn oxen, and 
two or three pairs matched two and three year old steers. 

Also, ten or twelve South Down buck lambs, got by an imported 
Ram from the celebrated flock of Jonas Webb, of Babraham, Eng- 
land. and out of Ewes descended from the flocks of Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. Ellman, of Sussex. 

The sale will be on the 18th August, on the premises occupied by 
Peter Gurbranc, at the Homestead farm of Gen. Van Rensselaer, on 
the Troy Road, two miles above Albany, where the stock will be 
about ten days previous to the sale. 

Catalogues will be ready by 15th June, and forwarded to all post- 
paid applicants. ‘ 

For further particulars, inquiries may be made by letter, directed 
to the subscriber, or to A. B. ALLEN & CO., New- York. 

June 1. LEWIS F. ALLEN, Black Rock, N. Y. 





WATER WHEELS. 
TS subscribers are making with success, Jagger’s improved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing the power and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
May 1, 1852—6t. N 


o. 110 Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 
, ie Tranasctions of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
vols. 1 to 9, for sale at the Office of “Tux CuLtivator,”’ price 
$1 per vol. 
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TRIAL OF IMPLEMENTS 


BY THE 
New-York State Agricultural Society, 
July, 1852, at the Village of Geneva. 


HE trial of Grain Reapers, Mowing Machines, Steam Engines 
for Farm purposes, Grain Drills. Horse Powers, Flax and Hemp 
Dressing Machines, Thrashers, Seed Planters, Cultivators and Broad- 
cast Sow ers, will take place at Geneva, between the 12th and 2Gih 
of July next. The particular day of the commencement of the trial 
will be given hereafter. (‘The competition will be open to all who 
become members of the Society, and enter their machines for the 
trial.) Upwards of $400 will be awarded to the successful candi- 
dates, and Inventors are invited to be present with their machines 
und engage in this trial, which will be conducted in a manner to se- 
cure practical and valuable results, that will be of importance to the 
whole Agricultural interests of our country. 
tc Persons desirous to compete must become members of the 
Society by the payment of $1.00, and enter their names and their im- 
plements with the Secretary, by the Sth of July 
All desired information, as to the re re Be for the trial, will be 
B. P. JOHNSON, 


furnished on application to the Secretary. 
Secretary. 


Agricultural Rooms, Albany, May 7, 1852 





To Book Canvassers in the Several States. 


GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS, to whom the sole right of 

_ sale is giv en. Magnificent work of History. A whole library 

in itself—eost $11,000—1.207 pages—70 Maps—700 engravings. Now 
ready, and for ' sale by subscription, a 


History of All Nations, 


From the earliest period to the present time; or Universal History 
and Biography Combined. In which the History of every Nation, 
ancient and modern, is separately given, 

BY S. G. GOODRICH, 


Consul to Paris, and Author of several works of History, “‘ Peter 
Parley’s Tales,”’ etc. 

It contains 1,207 pages, royal octavo, and is illustrated by 70 maps 
= 700 engravings ; bound in Turkey Morocco. The work will not 
be offered for sale in Bookstores, but will be sold by canvassing 
agents in every county in theseveral states, to whom the exclusive 

right is given by the publishers. Invariable price in one vol., $6.00, 
in two vols., $7.00. 

For full particwars of this agency apply to the subscribers. As this 
work is destined to have a large sale, the earliest applicants, if com- 
petent and responsible persons, will receive the most desirable terri- 
tory for canvassing. Address DERBY & MILLER, 

Sole Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

P.S - Applicants in the South Western States will please address 
H.W. ‘Dersy & Co., General Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“the field or garden. 





NEW=YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, New-York. 


ORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. The Endless 

Chain or Railway Powers of our own manufacture, both single 
aid double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never beer 
equalled for lightness in running, strength, durability and economy 
They are universally approved wherever they have been tried. 

2d. The ardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com. 
pact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy’s Circular W rought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one to 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers made upon the best princi- 
ples, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILLS for Wheat, Rye, Oats, &c., of the best construction. 

RICE FAN MILLS made expressly for the South. 

MILK PANS.—Glass and Enamelled Iron Milk Pans, very desira- 
ble articles. 

CHURNS.—Thermometer, Atmospheric, Kendall’s, and other 
kinds. 

HAND CULTIVATORS and Hand Plows are very useful imple- 
ments in garden culture. 

” nt THES.—Grass, Grain, Bush, and Lawn Scythes of the best 
ids 

RAKES.—A large assortment Steel, Iron, and Wooden-headed 
Garden Rakes, and Lawn and Hay Rakes. 

HORSE HAY RAKES of new and highly-improved patterns. 

REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES.—These have been 
fully tested, and embrace mauy late improvements, and we can high- 
ly rec ommend them. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very useful machines, ar- 
ranged on wheels, for watering gardens or walks, and afford protec- 
tion from fire. They will throw a strong stream 40 feet hi h, are 

easily worked and not liable to get out of order. Also, small arden 
Pumps and Syringes of various "styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES.—Bullock’s Progressive Power 
Presses, combining improveyients which make them “by far the best 
in use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endless-Chain Pumps; 
Leather, Gutta- Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 

CABBAGE PLOW —Very light and convenient for working 
among cabbages 

POTATO PLow, with douvle mould and other forms for hilling 
and weeding. 

Our implements ocenpy three large stores, and we believe they 
make up the largest aud most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water st., New- Y ork. 
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FIELD SEEDS. 


USTRALIAN WHEAT.—Very superior. The berry of this 

grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. It produces 
a greater average crop than any other variety now grown in New- 
York. Several years’ experience in its cultivation, proves that it is 
less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and as the stalk is large 
and strong, it is also less liable to blow down or lodge. Price, 34 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the, White Flint, Me- 
diterranean. Black Sea, &c. 

BUCKWHEAT, of the best kinds in market. 

RUTA BAGA, or Sweedish Turnep Seed. ‘The Purple Top and 
other superior v arieties. 

TURNEP SEED.—Large White Flat, Long White, Red Top 
Flat, Yeilow Aberdeen, Y ellow Stone, and other improved kinds for 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
New-York. 
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Full Blooded English Draught Horse, Samson 2d. 


\ ILL stand this season at the residence of the subscriber, (known 
as the Shotwell Farm,) between Aurora and Lavanna, Cayu- 
ga county, N. 7. 

Samson 2d was sired by my Imported Draught Horse, “ Old Sam- 
son,” out of my full blooded mare “Megg.”” “ Megg”’ by same 
horse, out of my Imported mare “ Margaret.”’ This vcbantle youn 
horse is the only one in the United States that has more than one-hal 
of the original Samson blood. He is a good dark bay color, with 
black legs, about 16 hands high, very compact, and possesses immense 
muscular power; is a kind and free worker—was five years old last 
summer, and weighs 1,555 pounds. 

Terms—$8,00 to insure a mare with foal, payable on the first of 
March next. Mares to be regularly returned. Accidents at the risk 
of owners. OHN ROBINSON. 

Lavanna, Cayuga Co., N. Y, June 1—It. 
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